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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
uwn traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a War-torn world: 


; That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety”; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
‘The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
udvance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
vovernment of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
\ffairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods: 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
ty its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council: 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties, Whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VIT. To employ good offices, mediation. and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes, and to urge their emplovment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations -in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred te the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, evenfually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thns 

To create that “international mind” and_ enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone. 
peace hetween nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 
T is a pleasure to notify the friends of the American 
Peace Society that their contributions arrived in 
sufficient quantities to assure the $15,000, according to 
the terms of the offer of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Indeed, the amount was oversub- 
scribed by some $850.00, 


HE Carnegie Kndowment for International Peace 

has offered to give to the American Peace Society, 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1922, a sum equal 
to its revenue from other sources to and including 
$15,000. This is the third year that the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace has made this gener- 
ous offer. 





i org Ninety-fourth Annual Report of the Directors 
of the American Peace Society is now available. 
Besides the list of officers, the report of the President, 
the report of the Secretary, and the report of the Treas- 
urer, it contains the revised Constitution and By-laws 
of the Society ; also the addresses delivered at the annual 
dinner, in Washington, May 26, 1922. This report can 
be had upon application. 
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A CAUSE OF THE WORLD UNREST 


pean ONE recognizes the existence of a world-wide 
unrest. The murder of Walther Rathenau, the 
German Foreign Minister, June 24, is but one evidence 
of a prevailing lawlessness. the 
neighborhood of 400 political murders in Germany since 


There have been in 
War exists in Ireland, 
the Levant, Egypt, India, China. One asks, Why has 
the Gandhi such 


the Peace Conference in Paris. 


movement in India reached propor- 
Why has England felt obliged to release her 
Why this shedding of blood in 


Why the murder of the leading statesman and 


ticns ? 
coutrol in Egypt? 
China ? 
the change of government in Japan? Why these cries 
out of Korea, Australia, Haiti, Mexico, the Philippines ? 
Why these revolts in the East against the dominion of 


the white man? One may properly add, Why the 
devastating struggle between “classes” around the 


world ? 

We are of the opinion that the answer to these ques- 
tions is simpler than is commonly supposed. It seems 
to us that Mr. Frazier Hunt, in the second chapter of 
his “The Rising Temper of the East,” tells the story. 
Mr. Hunt says: 


“The story of the revolt against white domination by 
India’s three hundred million is the story of the unrest 
of but one-third of the billion black, brown, and yellow 
men of the awakening East. This that follows is the 
story of another discontented third—of the great Mo- 
hammedan millions scattered from the provinces of 
India, through the historical passes of the Himalayas, 
across Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, over the Nile and 
into Egypt, and across the great stretches of northern 
Africa. 

“They, too, are tired of domination. They, too, are 
tired of their subservience to Europe. They, like the 
millions of ignorant, half-hungry Hindus of India, want 
to run their own affairs their own way, and they do not 
care if it is less efficient or less modern or less ‘civilized’ 
than the way of their European masters and_ tutors. 
They are willing to admit the superiority of much of 
western civilization, but they want to be choosers them- 
selves.” 

The thing that men are demanding is the thing 
France helped Greece to achieve at Navarino October 20, 
1827. 
It is the thing for which American revolutionaries fought 
from 1776 to 1783. Men have tried to phrase this thing. 
They have called it variously the “Declaration of the 


It is the thing Cavour aimed to achieve for Italy. 
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Rights of Man,” the “Declaration of Independence,” 
this or that pronunciamento. It was the “pithy for- 
mula” of Napoleon III, phrased for Bismarck by the 
Prussian minister then in Paris: “The right, possessed 
by all peoples, freely to choose their own nationality.” 
Mr. Hazen, writing in the April number of the North 
American Review, speaks of the fundamental task of 
France during the nineteenth century as “the gradual 
and sure development of the notion of democracy.” The 
Egyptians call it istiklad, the Russians svoboda, the 
Koreans mansai, the men of India swaraj. Men and 
women, fathers and mothers of children, are demanding 
class equality, color equality, political equality. 

The underdogs are sometimes willing to remain un- 
derdogs; but they are not as willing as formerly that 
their children shall grow up to be underdogs. There is 
a demand for universal education, a no-uncertain de- 
mand from all quarters of the world, including the dark- 
est portions. The attempts to disseminate civilization 
by means of force are failing. They are doomed increas- 
Ideas cannot be driven from men’s heads 
Ideas 
spring from conscious needs. Just now the idea prevails 


ingly to fail. 
by bayonets nor projected into them by bullets. 


everywhere that there must be better homes, and better 
food, and better education for the better children longe:| 
for by the “ordinary people” making up the millions of 
the world. 

The pounding tides of turmoil splashing against the 
shores of the world will recede only as these hopes are 
It is good for all of us that the submerged 
Out of their 
dreams and contests and sacrifices the paternalisms, 


gratified. 
peoples are struggling for this freedom. 


foreign dominations, the impositions of force will pass 
increasingly away, for men today everywhere demand 
self-government. 

“ 


ri y rhe 
good govern 


The arro- 


As they have discovered in India, even 
ment is no substitute for self-government.” 
gant and the domineering will to power met its Waterloo 
on the frontiers of France. Exploitations are meeting 
their just deserts in factory and State, East and West. 
Doctors, missionaries, teachers, engineers, financiers, 
statesmen, trained leaders, are our hope in the contest 
against the spirit of greed, conquest, and loot. 

Speaking of the Old East, Mr. Hunt, whom we are 
pleased to quote again, says: 

“These ancient millions will not stop with the victory 
of nationalism; they will go on and on, dreaming and 
demanding and finally gaining more victories for them- 
selves—for the peons and the faos and the ryots and the 
fellaheen and the peasants and the coolies of the world. 
They will gain more rice and better homes and all the 
precious things of real freedom. 

“And those will be glorious days.” 
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IT OUGHT NOT TO BE NECESSARY 


I ouGHT not to be necessary for Germany to demand 
the withdrawal of the colored French troops from 
They should be 
They should never have been sent there. 


the occupied zone along the Rhine. 
withdrawn. 
Being there, they should be withdrawn voluntarily by 
the French authorities. That they are there at all is due 
to one of the blunders which have rendered no service to 
We have been told from time to time 
that these colored troops have been withdrawn. This 


French prestige. 


evidently is not the case. 

There can be no doubt about the unwisdom of having 
these troops, representing French might, in German 
territory. Troops do not always behave themselves ac- 
cording to canonical standards—a fact evidently as true 


of colored soldiers as of white. A correspondent writes: 


“So long as the French military and civil authorities 
maintain this ‘black disgrace’ in the occupied German 
sections, no peaceable spirit can take root among the Ger- 
man people. At present, it is true, the Gauls have the 
power and can impose any kind of indignity upon the 
Germans: this condition, however, will end some time: 
and then look out for a reckoning. It would appear to 
me that, for their own final salvation, they should change 
their tactics, should realize that these things cannot go 
on forever.” 


The writer, a German sympathizer, of course, adds: 
“Why don’t you advise your Gallic friends to be more 
careful, and not willfully invite a punishment which is 
While this correspondent is a distinct 
“pro-German,” he is, nevertheless, an American citizen 
and a well-known business man. If that be the view to 
which he has arrived, it requires no stretch of the im- 


sure to come ?” 


agination to picture the mental reactions of German 
citizens. 

There is no doubt that these colored soldiers are in 
the Rhineland. Major-General Henry T. Allen, com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army of occupation, 
told representatives of the Associated Press, under date 
of June 16, that the presence of troops of “lower civiliza- 
tion” under the conditions of military occupation is 
undesirable, not only in the Rhineland, but anywhere. 
(ieneral Allen said that most of the black units have 
already departed. All of the Senegalese have gone and 
only a part of the Madagascar troops remain. However, 
the General says there are about 15,000 colored troops 
still on the Rhine. 

The Germans resent the presence of these troops as 
“an awful crime against the white race.” They point 
out that in certain sections of civilized countries “when 
a colored man outrages a white woman, he is lynched 
without more ado.” The Germans complain that they 
have no redress. They point out that up to the begin- 
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ning of 1921 the police records show forty cases of at- 
tempted rape by colored soldiers, seventy of accom- 
plished rape, twenty cases of other sexual crime, not to 
mention scores of other cases of sexual misdemeanors. 
It is pointed out that black soldiers push white women 
from the footpaths, assisting with the butt ends of their 
rifles; that the number of colored bastards is steadily 
increasing in Germany; that unmentionable crimes have 
been and still are committed by these colored troops. 
Little wonder that Germans speak of these matters with 
bitterness. A communication before us reads: 


“Do the other white nations of the world know about 
this? It must really be doubted, for it can hardly be 
believed that they should have no fellow-feeling for the 
disgrace which is being perpetrated on us, and thus on 
all white people. . You, members of the white 
race, help us to free our women and children from the 
hell in the occupied district into which they have been 
cast by the black and colored hordes of Africa! . . . 
Englishmen, we have sufficient pride in us to bear stoic- 
ally the distress inflicted on us as the vanquished, with- 
out crying for help; but outrages on the bodies of our 
white women and children we will not submit to. You 
have taken our weapons from us. Give them back to us, 
or help us by the weight of your voices to put a stop to 
the darkest crime ever committed in the world’s his- 
tory—the black horror. Help us, if you have any feel- 
ing for the awful disgrace which is being done to our 
white women on the Rhine by the eager lust of African 
savages.” 

We are offering no brief for German or French. We 
are not criticizing the African soldiers. Our thought is 
that it ought not to be necessary to remind the clever 
French people of the uncleverness of maintaining these 
colored troops on German soil. To say the least, it is, 
in the language of Major-General Henry T. Allen, 
“undesirable.” 





PALESTINE FOR THE PALESTINIANS? 
ALESTINE is one of the danger points of the world. 
The facts are comparatively simple. The total pop- 

ulation of this land of 9,000 square miles is approxi- 
mately 770,000, of whom 600,000 are Moslems, 80,000 
Jews, 84,500 Christians, with less than 6,000 Druzes, 
and a few Samaritans. Jerusalem, a Turkish city since 
1517, surrendered to the British forces December 9, 
1917. Naturally, production, industry, banks, and the 
like have been carried on by the 770,000 persons owning 
and controlling the affairs of that land. It has been pro- 
posed—at one time by Mr. Arthur Balfour, of Great 
Britain, a little later by President Wilson, of the United 
States—that Palestine should be the home of the Jews. 
There are sentimental reasons why such a plan seems 
desirable. Upon. closer examination, however, the diffi- 
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culties seem insurmountable. Naturally, the Moslem 
inhabitants are opposed. As might be expected, the 
same thing is true of the resident Christians. Interest- 
ingly enough, the Palestinian Jews are also just as much 
opposed. Of.course, this is all perfectly natural. These 
770,000 persons occupy the country, own the land, and 
run the business. The prospect of outsiders coming in, 
crowding out the natives, setting up schools where no 
language but Hebrew is allowed, has disturbed and in- 
censed essentially the entire population. 

The Italian Secretary for Foreign Affairs has recently 
voiced the Vatican’s uneasiness over the custody of the 
holy places in Palestine, and has asked for a larer repre- 
sentation on the international commission set up by the 
Allies for the general control of these venerated spots. 
The proposed change of Palestine into a home for the 
Jews will start other Christian centers to wondering. 

But this is not a very serious matter as yet. It may 
never be a serious matter. The real danger lies else- 
where; the difficulties extend deeper. It will be re- 
called that during the war Germany did everything in 
her power to enlist the aid of the Moslem world. The 
Moslem’s reply to the German request was that, accord- 
ing to the Koran, the holy war, when waged, must be 
waged against all Christianity and not against a part 
only. Thus the German effort failed. The war being 
over, the objection raised by the Moslems at that time 
is no longer tenable. Christian Europe is face to face 
with the Moslem. Much depends upon the tact with 
which both sides approach their common difficulty. It 
is not tact for Europe to incense the 600,000 Moslems 
in Palestine. Quite the contrary. It is a torch to the 
tinder of the entire Moslem world. 

This is a real situation. When, on August 10, 1920, 
Turkey renounced, under the terms of the Treaty of 
Sévres, her sovereignty over Palestine, and when, some 
four months later, the “mandate” for Palestine was in- 
trusted to Great Britain, the British administration 
announced its object to provide for the establishment of 
a Jewish national home in that land. This was strictly 
in accord with the Balfour declaration of November 2, 
1917, which favored the establishment of such a home. 
Of course, the resolution set forth that nothing should 
be done prejudicial to the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine; but, as a 
practical proposition, to establish a national home for 
the Jewish people in Palestine without injury to the civil 
and religious rights of people already resident there 
seems impossible. 

True, an Advisory Council has been organized, made 
up of the heads of the principal government depart- 
ments, together with ten “unofficial” members—four 
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Moslems, three Christians, and three Jews. We are told 
that the purpose of this council is to establish “self- 
governing institutions in Palestine.” Both the British 
(iovernment and the Palestinian administration, which 
is but an arm of the British Government, have recog- 
nized the World Zionist Organization as the agency of 
the Jewish people in their effort to establish in Palestine 
the Jewish national home. With all regard to the con- 
summate skill of British statesmen in far-away sections 
of the world, one can but wonder, under the circum- 
stances, what is to become of this effort in Palestine to 
set up “self-governing institutions.” The behavior to- 
ward Palestine has been no small influence upon the 
uprising in India. One can but wonder what the end of 
all this attempt to impose one race upon another can be. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE PER- 
MANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


NDOUBTEDLY the United States will wish to make 
U use of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The fact that it is a direct product of the League 
of Nations need not and ought not to interfere with our 
accepting this agency for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

Let us recall the facts. The draft scheme for the es- 
tablishment of such a court represented the handiwork 
of a committee of jurists laboring at The Hague in June 
and July, 1920. The scheme was adopted, with modifi- 
cations, by the Council of the League of Nations and 
subsequently by the First Assembly of that body. Eleven 
judges and four deputy judges were elected at the meet- 
ing of the Second Assembly of the League, by joint 
action of the Council and the Assembly, September 14, 
1921. Following are the names of the eleven judges and 
the four deputy judges: 


Judges: 


M. Rafael Altamira (Spain). 

Prof. Dionisio Anzilotti (Italy). 

M. Ruy Barbosa (Brazil). 

Prof. Antonio S. de Bustamente (Cuba). 

Viscount Robert Bannatyne Finlay (Great Britain). 
M. Max Huber (Switzerland). 

M. Loder (Netherlands). 

Mr. John Bassett Moore (United States of America). 
M. Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm (Denmark). 

Dr. Yorosu Oda (Japan). 

M. Charles André Weiss (France). 


Deputy Judges: 


M. Frederik Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann (Norway). 
M. Demetre Negulesco (Roumania). 

M. Wang Chung Hui (China). 

M. Michel Yovanovitch (Serb-Croat-Slovene State). 
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Contrary to the recommendations of the committee of 
jurists, compulsory jurisdiction is denied to the Court. 
That is to say, in case of dispute between two States the 
plaintiff State cannot compel the defendant State to 
appear before the Court; neither can the plaintiff State 
be heard before the Court without consent of the defend- 
ant. That is what is meant when we say that the Court 
has no compulsory jurisdiction. It has been provided, 
however, that two or more States accepting the Court 
may accept and adopt, for all or for certain classes of 
disputes, the principle of compulsory jurisdiction as he- 
tween themselves. Some twenty States have signed this 
compulsory jurisdiction clause on a reciprocal basis, a 
large number of whom have also ratified it. The impor- 
tance of the optional clause lies in the fact that the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice without compul- 
sory jurisdiction would be little improvement upon the 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague in 1899. 

This Permanent Court of International Justice held 
its first session at The Hague January 30, 1922. The 
Court set itself forthwith about the business of complet- 
ing preparations for the first ordinary session, opening 
June 15, 1922. It has drawn up its rules of procedure 
and appointed members of its special chambers, such as 
a Chamber of Summary Procedure to hear and deter- 
mine cases as required, a Chamber of Labor Questions, 
and a Chamber competent in matters relating to Transit 
and Communications. The terms of the judges com- 
posing the Chamber of Summary Procedure expire at 
the end of 1922. The terms of the judges appointed to 
the Labor and Transit and Communications end at the 
close of 1924. We are now informed that the rules of 
the Court deal with its constitution and work, including 
such matters as the term of office of the judges and their 
order of precedence, the convocation of deputy judges, 
the appointment of judges from nations parties in a 
given case where such parties are not already represented 
on the Court, the election and duties of the President 
and Vice-President and of the Registrar and the like. 
Rules have also been adopted governing such matters as 
the dates and hours of sitting, the order of hearings, the 
method of arriving at decisions. 

It appears that every member of the Court who is 
present at a deliberation is obliged to give a reasoned 
opinion, and the decision of the Court is to be based on 
the conclusions adopted after the final discussions of the 
various opinions expressed by the members. It further 


appears that the adoption of the rules of procedure does 
not preclude the adoption by the Court of such other 
rules as may be proposed by the parties concerned. It is 
arranged that time limits may be fixed, having regard, 
as far as possible, to agreements between the parties. 
To be brought before the Court, a suit must be pre- 
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sented by a notification of a special agreement or com- 
promis between the parties; or, in case of compulsory 
jurisdiction, by application filed with the Court. The 
notification or application will indicate whether the full 
Court or one of the chambers is to deal with the case; 
and, further, whether or not assessors provided for in 
the statute are to be present. In cases outside summary 
procedure, the Court fixes the time limits within which 
the pleadings must be filed, including cases, counter- 
cases, and replies. If a case is brought before the Court 
by the method of application, the Court communicates 
the fact to the other party, who is entitled to reply. If 
the respondent fails to reply, the Court may pass judg- 
ment by default; as we would say in America, the case is 
decided ex parte. 

After the presentation of the written proceedings the 
President is empowered to fix a date for the commence- 
ment of the oral proceedings, which consist of the hear- 
ing of witnesses and the presentations of counsel. It is 
provided that the Court may make arrangements for 
hearing witnesses out of court. At any time during the 
proceedings the parties to the dispute may conclude an 
agreement and withdraw from court; but ordinarily a 
judgment constitutes the termination of the procedure. 
From the judgment there is no appeal; but an applica- 
tion for revision may be granted if warranted by the dis- 
covery of new and relevant facts. Provision is also made 
for intervention, either by an actual party to the dispute 
or by a signatory to a convention the interpretation of 
which is in question. This provision for intervention 
provides for the exercise of influence upon an interpre- 
tation outside the subject-matter of the dispute itself. 
For this purpose it is provided that the Court may in- 
struct the Registrar to hold the cases and counter-cases 
at the disposal of the government of any State entitled 
to appear before the Court, while in the Chamber of 
Summary Procedure cases may be speedily disposed of 
by special agreement between the parties. The intention 
is that a decision shall be given on the basis of two writ- 
ten documents only, one by each party. Aside from the 
outstanding principle that the Court exists to render 
judgments, it is empowered also to furnish advisory 
opinions upon request of the Council or of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Under the rules, it is planned 
that the Court shall give opinions only in case of ques- 
tions stated in precise terms and relating only to actual 
events. 

At the May meeting of the Council a definite pro- 
cedure was adopted making the Court available to all 
nations. A general rule, applicable to all cases, has been 
adopted whereby the States not members of the League 
and not mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant may be 
parties to proceedings before the Court on condition that 
they shall have previously deposited a declaration ac- 
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cepting the jurisdiction of the Court and undertaking 
to carry out in full good faith its decisions and not to 
resort to war against a State complying with the judg- 
ment of the Court. Such States may fulfill the require- 
ment by either a particular or a general declaration. In 
case of a general declaration, a State is at liberty to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court; but 
unless there is a special arrangement, States which have 
signed the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
will not be required to treat such a State on the basis of 
reciprocity. States not members of the League of Na- 
tions and wishing to make use of the Court must pay 
their share of the expenses. 

These facts are enumerated somewhat at length for 
the reason that the United States, under Article 35 of 
the “Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice,” is entitled to make use of this Court, and be- 
cause the United States of America will at no distant 
date wish to make use of it. While Article 34 of the 
statute provides that “only States or members of the 
League of Nations can be parties before the Court,” 
Article 35 provides that “the Court shall be open to the 
members of the League and also to States mentioned in 
the Annex to the Covenant.” This last clause includes 
the United States of America, because the United States 
of America is the first nation mentioned in the Annex 
to the Covenant. Even if this were not so, under the 
new rules laid down by the Council at the May meeting, 
the Court is made “available to all nations.” True, the 
United States would have to deposit a declaration ac- 
cepting the jurisdiction of the Court. We are not in- 
formed whether this declaration must be deposited with 
the Court or with the League of Nations. If it must be 
deposited with the League of Nations, the dose may be 
stronger than the United States can swallow. So far, 
the United States has refused to take any kind of medi- 
cine from that quarter. It will probably continue so to 
do for some time to come. If, however, the rule is that 
the declaration would have to be filed simply with the 
Court itself, then there is little reason for the United 
States to delay such a declaration longer. We suppose 
it to be true that should the United States wish to de- 
posit such a declaration with the court it would have to 
pay its share of the expenses to the League of Nations. 
That’s another serious matter. But we fancy that the 
League would be willing to let the money be deposited 
with the Court itself, if by so doing the United States 
could be brought to make use of the Court. 

Be all these things as they may, the outstanding fact 
is that there is a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice now at The Hague. Nothing can be lost, much may 
be gained, if the United States were to accept this visible 
expression of the world’s longing for justice between 
nations, and to make use of it as the need may arise. 
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THE REVISION OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


HE DEMAND for a revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
‘Tne is, we judge, greater today than at any time 
heretofore. It must be generally agreed that that 
instrument must be the main cause for most of the 
ills that the world’s flesh has fallen heir to. Naturally, 
Germany believes that the treaty should be revised ; 
indeed, she bases her demands for a revision on every 
conceivable ground. 

There is one fact about the Treaty of Paris which 
seems to have received little emphasis. That fact is 
that it, unlike other treaties, was based upon the princi- 
ples of legal procedure, and drawn to make legal pro- 
cesses among nations possible. ‘True, the victorious 
nations have reserved unto themselves the right to judge 
in their own cases; but, as certain of the Allies have 
pointed out, the nations insist upon just that right, pro- 
viding in their codes that cases shall be decided by the 
State through its paid officials. If it be acknowledged 
that international law is little better than tradition and 
precedent, the Versailles Treaty may be said to be an 
attempt to remedy this by introducing legal procedure 
between the nations. Accepting the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles at its face value, that it is an attempt to estab- 
lish justice by legal procedure, the corollary is self- 
evident, namely, that if the Treaty of Versailles is to 
be revised it must be revised legally. All nations 
recognize the nature of legal procedure. While former 
peace treaties, based on might, have been looked upon 
as final and incapable of revision except by war, this 
cannot be said to be true of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Before us is a pamphlet, written by Von Dr. Hein- 
rich Kanner, entitled “Der Rechtsweg zur Revision des 
Friedensvertrags Wegen Neu Aufgefundener Beweis- 
mittel—The legal way to a revision of the peace 


treaty in consideration of newly discovered evidence. 





In this pamphlet Dr. Kanner, a journalist of Vienna, 
points out that the idea of revising the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in a legal manner is not a plaything of idle 
lawyers, but a vital necessity of the public conscience, 
especially of the Western democracies. He points out 
that under well-known principles of jurisprudence the 
Versailles T'reaty, being based on law, is open to revision 
ob noviter reperla. Applying his argument to a con- 
crete situation, he points out that Germany should 
call for a reopening of the case against her, showing 
that new evidence has been found, and that the verdict 
as to her guilt should be revised. He says the noviter 
reperta are at hand, that they should be made public 
to all the world, and that the Entente should be pre- 
vailed upon to reopen the case. ‘That, he says, is the 
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advantage Germany can gain from the legal idea of the 
‘Treaty of Versailles. 

To get the force of the argument here, let us sum- 
marize Dr. Kanner’s facts. After the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, a Commission, consisting of fif- 
teen members and representing all of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, was appointed to investigate the 
cause of the war, particularly the question of guilt. 
This Commission acted as judge and jury, examining 
all the evidence at hand. There was, however, certain 
evidence which was not at hand. The Central Powers 
had not published their secret documents at the time 
of the report of the Commission, March 29, 1919, For 
example, the Austrian Red Book, consisting of three 
volumes, and the German White Book, consisting of 
four volumes, were not published until late in 1919, 
after the peace had been ratified. While these “books” 
contained much to justify the verdict against the Cen- 
tral Powers, they contained facts which warrant a 
revision by the Commission of its verdict. From these 
books it appears that Berlin could have stopped the 
war by a hint to Count Berchtold prior to July 5, 1914. 
After that date nothing could have prevented Berch- 
told from starting hostilities. From these sources of 
information it is also clear that the German Govern- 
ment refused all mediation of the Entente Powers, but 
only up to the night of July 27. For three days after 
that Germany assisted the Entente in their attempts 
at mediation with Vienna. It was Vienna that refused 
mediation. While Austria-Hungry expressed, on July 
31, its willingness to discuss with Russia the Serbian 
note, this expression was qualified in such a way that 
it was meaningless, The new evidence, according to 
Dr. Kanner, because of which the Treaty of Versailles, 
if it is a legal instrument in fact, ought to be revised, 
is as follows: Twice, namely, in November, 1912, and 
in July, 1913, William II refused to start a world war; 
but when Francis Joseph wrote the third time, William 
Il gave his consent, July 5, 1914. When, during the 
night of July 27, William II learned about Serbia’s 
yielding reply to the Austrian ultimatum he tried his 
best to prevail upon Austria to accept the mediation 
of the Entente; but in vain. It was Francis Joseph 
who wanted war. ‘he last offer from Sir Edward Grey 
was based upon the premise of immediate cessation of 
hostilities against Serbia. But Berchtold, Forgach, 
and Hayas decided that such a cessation of hostilities 
was out of the question. On the evening of July 30, 
William IT addressed Francis Joseph directly, in order 
to induce him to yield and to accept England’s offer ; 
but he was notified on the morning of July 31 that 
Austria had ordered general mobilization, and at noon 
the German Emperor gave his consent to a declaration 
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of war. The ultimatums to Russia and France fol- 
lowed, and then the declaration of war. 

The point is that this unyielding attitude of Vienna 
remained unknown to the world at large until the end 
of 1919. Not knowing of this attitude of Vienna, the 
investigating Commission of eleven put the entire blame 
on Germany, basing their verdict on the English Blue 
Book, published at the beginning of the war. Dr. 
Kanner, himself an Austrian, states that Austria’s 
willingness to start direct negotiations with Russia, 
which negotiations were said to have been frustrated 
by Germany, is but another evidence of Count Berch- 
told’s game of flimflam. 

This new evidence, while not changing the crime or 
the verdict, ought, says our Austrian writer, to change 
the judgment stipulating the amount of punishment. 
Therefore the judgment—that is to the Peace 
Treaty—should be revised. 

The Entente cannot permit a revision of the Peace 


say, 


‘Treaty on economic grounds, as such a revision would 
lead to new complications, rendering their statesmen 
ridiculous. But the Entente can revise the treaty on 
legal grounds. If it were to revise the treaty on legal 
grounds, the results would be the feeling of legal secur- 
ity over the entire world. It would prove conclusively 
that in international life, as well as in national life, 
the law is the only protection of the weak. <A peace 
treaty revised on legal grounds, as in the case of any 
legal judgment, would revive the confidence in our civili- 
zation, now all but shattered by the World War. 

If the Entente should refuse to revise the treaty in 
the light of the newly discovered evidence, then the 
treaty becomes legally void. The legal basis of the 
Entente upon Germany is destroyed. 

This argument by Dr. Kanner, insisting that the 
judgment of the Treaty of Versailles against. Germany 
should have been directed against Austria, and that 
therefore legal injustice has been perpetrated, throws 
a new monkey-wrench into the international machinery. 
We are not in position to pass upon the evidence sub- 
mitted by this Austrian gentleman, but we are inter- 
ested to emphasize the retroactive significance of the 
principle set forth in the Treaty of Versailles, that it is 
a legal document aiming to establish a legal system for 
the use of the nations. If, as a result of the Treaty 
of Versailles, such a legal system has been set up, it 
may be worth while for our foreign offices to allow 
their minds to contemplate the possibilities of revising 
the Treaty of Versailles by means of the legal instru- 
ments which it itself has set up. If the new facts 
demand a revision of the verdict of guilt, the revision 
of the treaty might as well begin there. Faith in justice 
would be strengthened by such a procedure. 
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THE SHEATHING OF THE SWORD— 
A PAGEANT OF PEACE 
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T Is difficult to conceive of a worthier, more satis- 
I factory and helpful, educational emprise than for a 
nation to reincarnate from time to time its ideals in 
June 10, 1922, at the dedication of the 


See ae ae ee, 


pageantry. 
athletic field of Western Maryland College, Westminster, 


a 


Maryland, the initial performance of the pageant “The 
Sheathing of the Sword,” written and directed by Miss 
Dorothy Elderdice, was given before a large and appre- 
As Miss 


ciative audience. It was an inspiring success. 


Klderdice says in her foreword : 

“The history of the world’s peace movement is not 
recorded exclusively in the minutes of national covenants . 
and disarmament conferences. It is chronicled likewise 


¥ 
in picture-writing and stone carving, in song and cere- : 
monial, in the spoken word and the living deed. No j 
one can tell when the movement first began. Perhaps ; 


it commenced with the burying of the hatchet some- 
where back in the shadows of the Stone Age. But, at 
any rate, we know that it had reached sufficient momen- 
tum to gain expression through a mighty prophet in the 
days of Isaiah. And in the history of Herodotus we 
find the following recorded as the cult of the Greeks at 
the time of Xerxes’ invasion: ‘I believe in one blood, 
one speech, one cult, one congruous way of living.’ 

“In “The Sheathing of the Sword,’ 1 have endeavored 
to select from the different ages a few significant 
historical episodes that lend themselves to pageantry. 
Peace in panoply has been my quest—Peace heralded 
by song, attended by art, crowned by humanity. 

“Some of the discoveries that came while pursuing 
this research have proven to be unusually interesting. 
For instance, Athletics has been revealed as the hand- 
maiden of Peace. The story of Iphitus, who revived the 
Olympic Games in 884 B, C, for the purpose of ending 
war, so impressed the ancient Greeks that they recorded 
the event on a discus and preserved it thus for centuries. 
Then, too, it was interesting to find that Rome—even 
martial Rome—decreed a national festival, by order of 
Senate and Emperor, when the altar to Pax, the diety 
of peace, was dedicated. And the last grand council of 
the Indian chieftains has impressed me as a monumental 
climax to the drama that began in the days of William 
Penn.” 


The pageant took place on the athletic field, a stadium 
built by Nature, the spectators sitting on the surround- 
ing hills. The Governor of the State, the president of 
the college, and representatives of the American Peace 
Society witnessed the proceedings from a special box. 

“The Prologue” consisted of the Four Ages—Ancient, 
Medieval, Modern, and Future—escorted by four Her- 
“Peace” with her 


alds with a fanfare of trumpets. 





attendants entered and took their positions upon the 
The “First Victory,” 
entitled “Greece: The Sacred Truce,” consisted of Iphi- 





dais, grouped with the Ages. 








tus, Prince of Elis; Apollo, in his car of day, preceded 
by Aurora and surrounded by the Seven Hours. ‘There 
was the Master of Games, the Greek chorus and proces- 
sional, and the athletes. Aurora was depicted scatter- 
ing her flowers in the path of Apollo, while the Greek 
chorus sang the hymn to the Delphic Apollo. The 
athletes ran and leaped, threw the discus, and wrestled. 
Apollo crowned the victors, while the maidens pelted 
them with flowers. 

The Second Victory, called “Pax Augusta: Rome,” 
presented the Pretorian Guards, the Vestal Virgins, 
consuls and senators, priests and Agrippa. ‘There were 
the flute players and children playing ball with Etrus- 
can dancing maidens. 

The “Third Victory,” called “The Nativity: Pales- 
tine,” was an introduction to the Fourth, called “The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold.” The English standard- 
bearers with St. George and the dragon, the French 
bearing aloft the lilies of France, the two kings, Francis 
1 and Henry VIII, entered and saluted each other. 


There was a canopy with two thrones side by side. ‘The 
two kings dismounted and took their places. ‘There 


was a carnival dancer. ‘There were two tourney-riders 
on caparisoned horses. The riders tilted. First, the 
French rider was unhorsed; then the English rider. 
Between the two actions the French king arose and 
toasted the English king, greeted by acclamation from 
the spectators. After the second action the English 
king returned the compliment amid the acclamations of 
the English. The two kings remounted and rode off 
together, followed by the English and French, mingling 
happily together. 

The “Fifth Victory,” called “Friendly Relations: The 
United States,” pictured Columbia and Britannica, the 
United States and Japan, and closed with what was 
perhaps the most picturesque of all, “The Last Grand 
Council,” suggested by the meeting of the American 
chieftains in September, 1909, in the valley of the Little 
Horn, Montana. The old chief came alone to the center 
of the field. Smoke signals arose from the adjoining 
hills; runners announced the coming of the chieftains. 
Indian women followed and lit the council fires. They 
smoked the pipe of peace. The white brother came. 
They greeted each other with solemn eloquence. They 
said a farewell. Then all marched away, leaving the 
chief standing alone, until at last he, too, followed. 

But if this Indian scene were the most picturesque, 
the most beautiful of all, called Pan America, repre- 
sented the two Americas united by the Bridge of Water, 


the Panama Canal. The Atlantic and Pacific were 


depicted by a dancing drama with sea-colored scarfs, 
called “The Meeting of the Waters.” 


The final forma- 
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tion represented the canal completed, and through it 
advanced representatives carrying flags of each of the 
twenty-one American Republics, marching stately on- 
ward to Peace. 

The final “Victory” was called “Peace Universal.” It 
was led by the dance of children and by the flight of 
doves from the four corners of the field. A white-clad 
host also, with gradually increasing ranks, came march- 
They wore the olive wreath, carrying green gar- 
Meeting in the center, 


ing. 
lands and the Flag of Peace. 
they encircled the dais and sang the World’s Doxology 
of Peace. 
No hitch 
they painted a picture always to be remembered by those 


appeared to mar the episodes. Together 


who were fortunate enough to see. 





NE NEED of the international 
O expert knowledge along the 
social, and political research—an international engineer- 
It must have newspaper 
and magazine publicity, all those things that are classi- 
fiable under the heading of “general promotion.” Peace 
workers need to know as much about international be- 
In fact, they and the statesmen 
must often work together. Peace workers heretofore 
have been too content to discuss principles without ref- 
erence to the facts. There may be times when peace 
workers will not agree with their statesmen; but an 
uninformed peace worker is at a disadvantage in the 
presence of the informed statesman. Peace workers, to 
be effective, must be technicians, devoting their energies 
not only emotionally but technically to the service of the 


peace movement is 
lines of economic, 


ing and accounting service. 


havior as statesmen. 


organized peace movement. Under normal conditions 
the peace workers should be a kind of auxiliary to the 
diplomats. 
facts and figures into the hands of officials and to use 
them directly in behalf of international peace. Mani- 
festly, no facts or figures will be worth while unless they 
are obtained by investigation of the most scrupulous 
accuracy and collected by the highest professional skill. 
Peace engineers, outside as well as inside the Foreign 


Their aim should be to put the weapons of 


Offices, are the demand now as perhaps never before. 





HE MURDER of Germany’s Foreign Minister, Dr. 

Rathenau, takes from Germany an able statesman. 
The killing of Erzberger was thought to be a blow of a 
very serious nature to the German Republic; this of 
Rathenau a danger indeed. We do not share this view. 
The writer was in Berlin a year ago, when Erzberger 
He went on to Bavaria, the home of the 
monarchists and soldiers, and found that even in that 


was shot down. 


section of monarchial Germany the common people, be- 
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cause of their resentment at such a butchery, were the 
more than ever inclined to accept the Republic. We are, 
therefore, not surprised that Berlin has been able to 
overcome all anti-Republican demonstrations as a result 
of the murder of Germany’s efficient Foreign Minister. 
The people of Germany are as opposed to the methods 
of the assassin as are the people of any other civilized 
country. If it is true that a group of monarchists are 
cuilty of this the latest foul sample of the assassin’s art, 
no group in Germany will suffer so much as the mon- 


archists. 





rT NEEDED and inspiring example of the practice of 

A peace” is before us in the building of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. It is there that 
the Washington Conference was held. Just now the 
governments of Chile and Peru are trying there also to 
heal their differences according to the principles of right 
and mutual accommodation. The present conference, 
like the other and larger, is meeting upon the invitation 
of the President of the United States. The first session 
of the delegates, meeting May 15, was opened by Secre- 
tary Hughes. This conference of delegates aiming to 
adjust a boundary dispute of long standing between 
Chile and Peru, means something. It is another indi- 
cation of the slowly developing solidarity of sentiments 
within the Western World. There is every possibility 
that the long-standing dispute over the unfulfilled pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Ancon is about to be ended. 
But, more important, American opinion both in North 
and South America has received a new impetus in the 
direction of reason. It was proper that the United 
States Government should say in its invitation: “Direct 
and candid interchanges, sincere desire to make an ami- 
cable adjustment, the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing, and the determination to avoid unnecessary points 
of difference in order that attention may be centered 
upon what is fair and practicable—these are the essence 
of the processes of reason.” Our Western World has 
been furnished with “fa needed and inspiring example of 
We dare to hope that its lesson 
may not be entirely overlooked by our contending friends 
across the Atlantic. 


’ 


the practice of peace.’ 


, RETURNS slowly, but inevitably it returns, the 
method of law and order. An international court 
for hearing commercial disputes between traders of the 
various countries was approved May 25 by the Executive 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
meeting in Paris. Representatives of Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, the United 
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Siates, and of central European countries were in at 
tendance. A code for the administration of the court 
has been drawn up and approved. The code provides 
for the division of the activities of the court into con 
ciliation and arbitration, first outside the law and second 
within the law. We are told that under date of July 10 
the Council of the International Chamber of Commerce 
approved the creation of the court. While this is the 
first court of its kind in Europe to settle disputes be- 
tween business men of different countries, it is but the 
inevitable expression of the chief accomplishment of 
civilization, namely, the application of the principles of 
law to otherwise irreconcilable disputes. 


S iben PESSIMISTS are having their day; of that there 
can be no doubt. We have a veritable literature o! 
disillusionment. A gentleman visiting the Philippine 
Islands describes an old pagan ex-head-hunter Ifagao, 
full as a tick, crying in his native tongue, “The whole 
There is 


b 


world is drunk! The whole world is crazy! 
a book before us accusing our nation of being too big, 
our cities too big, our business too big, our heads too big. 
The book defends the thesis that democracy is the nega 
tion of everything that is fine and distinguished. The 
book rather widely denounces representative govern- 
ment, the Protestant sects, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The book goes on to show that the only 
remedy for all this bigness and blare is a return to 
medievalism. If we would solve our industrial problems 
we must return to the medieval guilds. Our big cities 
must give way to “small, self-contained, largely self- 
sufficient units.” Our own judgment is that the world 
will not return to the scholasticism of the medieval age, 
with its center in theology. Our ecclesiastical “prob- 
lems” have, in our judgment, ceased to be problems. 
Of course, art must be natural, manifold, expressive of 
the joy in the human spirit. Religion, in its various 
forms, will go on playing its part toward the fulfillment 
of the principle that men should love their neighbors as 
themselves. But the world does not return; it goes 
ahead. 


HE Epitor of the ApvocaTE or Peace and his wife 
T wi attend the Twenty-second International Peace 
Congress, in London, July 25-29. They will spend 
some time at The Hague, after which they plan to visit 
Berlin and Prague. They will attend the Twentieth 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, in Vienna, 
August 28, 29, 30, after which they will return via 
Jugoslavia, Italy, Switzerland, and France, sailing from 
Cherbourg September 21. 
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THE CONDUCT OF OUR FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 
By CHARLES E. HUGHES 
(In this article appear the views expressed by Secretary 


Hughes in an address recently before the 
University of Michigan) 


 daesonnl DEVELOPMENTS abroad have marked the pass- 
ing of the old diplomacy and the introduction of 
more direct and flexible methods, responsive to demo- 
cratic sentiment. Peace-loving democracies have not 
been willing to rest content with traditions and prac- 
tices which failed to avert the great catastrophe of the 
World War. Public criticism in some instances overshot 
the mark and, becoming emotional, enjoyed the luxury 
of a bitter and indiscriminate condemnation. The most 
skilled diplomats of Europe were charged with having 
become “enmeshed in formule and the jargon of diplo- 
macy”; with having “ceased to be conscious of pregnant 
realities.” More potent than the critics were the exi- 
gencies due to the war, which required the constant con- 
tact and direct interchanges of responsible leaders. The 
aftermath of problems has made necessary the frequent 
use of similar methods permitting concert, flexibility, 
more frequent informal intercourse, and decisions which, 
if not immediate, are relatively speedy. The interna- 
tional conference attests the new effort to achieve the 
necessary adaptation to new demands. An eminent 
chronicler of European conferences tells us that he has 
attended over five hundred international meetings since 
1914. There has been a corresponding stirring in for- 
eign offices, modifications of the old technique, and a 
new sense of responsibility to peoples. 


THE PLACE OF THE UNITED STATES 


It would be a shallow critic who would associate the 
United States with either the aims, the methods, or the 
mistakes of the traditional diplomacy of Europe. To 
her “primary interests,” as Washington said, we had at 
best “a very remote relation.” We have had no part in 
the intrigues to maintain balance of power in Europe 
and no traditions of diplomatic caste. From the out- 
set—from the first efforts of Benjamin Franklin— 
American diplomacy has deemed itself accountable to 
public opinion and has enjoyed the reputation of being 
candid and direct. It has opposed circumlocution and 
unnecessary ceremonial. Its treaties have been open to 
the world. Indeed, instead of being burdened by the 
artificialities, reticences, and intriguing devices of an 
organization essentially aristocratic, instead of holding 
itself aloof from the current influences of politics, the 
organization of our instrumentalities of foreign inter- 
course has rather suffered from too much regard for 
politicians and too little attention to the necessity for 
special aptitude and training. But, while we have thus 
been immune from most of the destructive criticism vis- 
ited upon Old World methods, we also feel the pressure 
of a heightened demand for popular control, and it is 
essential that we should carefully consider the relation 
of public opinion to the conduct of our foreign relations, 
its proper aims, the special dangers in this field if public 
opinion is unintelligent or misdirected, and the condi- 
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tions of the wholesome exercise of its authority. In the 
sphere of international action, the people have peculiar 
obligations as well as power, and education for citizen- 
ship implies a just appreciation of civic responsibility, 
when peoples are dealing with each other as peoples and 
not merely determining domestic policy and _ settling 
internal disputes. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


President Lowell has reminded us that, in asserting 
the final control of public opinion in popular govern- 
ment, the opinion to which we refer must be “public” 
and must really be “opinion.” It imports the conviction 
of the people as a whole that the prevailing view, ex- 
pressed in the manner appropriate to our institutions, 
should be carried out. It embraces deep-seated convic- 
tions due to the influence of tradition, authority, or sug- 
gestion. In new conditions, where familiar standards 
are not involved, it is developed in a rational process, by 
consideration of what are supposed to be the facts of the 
particular case. 

It becomes at once apparent how difficult it is to de- 
velop true public opinion in relation to matters of for- 
eign policy. There are, of course, certain viewpoints of 
the American people which are readily recognized, as 
they represent accepted postulates formulated and ap- 
proved by generations of American statesmen and which 
could be changed only by a revolution of opinion. But 
in a host of matters—indeed, in most cases—there is no 
such criterion. There are complicated states of fact 
which cannot be understood without an intimate knowl- 
edge of historical background and a painstaking and 
discriminating analysis of material. There are situa- 
tions of controlling importance which are wholly un- 
known to the general public and which cannot be appre- 
ciated without the special information available only to 
officers of the government. The people cannot judge 
wisely without being informed, and the problem is how 
to inform them. Lack of accurate information does not 
imply any check upon the dissemination of what passes 
for fact or the withholding of comment or criticism, 
however mistaken in its assumptions. The multiplied 
facilities of communication are always in use and the 
processes of conjecture and suspicion go on uninter- 
ruptedly. In dealing with the problem of developing 
sound opinion, the fundamental consideration must al- 
ways be that misinformation is the public’s worst enemy, 
more potent for evil than all the conspiracies that are 
commonly feared. 


DIFFICULTIES IN MAINTAINING PERSPECTIVE 


Moreover, the difficulty of maintaining a true _per- 
spective and a distinctively American opinion in the field 
of foreign affairs is greatly increased by the natural and 
persistent efforts of numerous groups to bend American 
policy to the interest of particular peoples, to whom they 
are attached by ties of kinship and sentiment. The con- 
flicts of opinion and interest in the Old World are re- 
produced on our own soil. Then there are the various 
sorts of propaganda by which organized minorities and 
special interests seek to maintain a pervasive influence. 

Whatever the advantages of our governmental ar- 
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rangements—and I should be the last to underestimate 
them—I think it should be candidly admitted that they 
have the effect of limiting the opportunities for the re- 
sponsible discussion which aids in the understanding of 
foreign policy. The conduct of foreign relations per- 
tains to the executive power, and the executive power of 
the nation is vested in the President, subject to the ex- 
ceptions and qualifications expressed in the Constitution. 
The President, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, has the power to make treaties and to appoint am- 
bassadors and other public ministers and consuls. The 
President has the exclusive authority to receive ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers. The Executive 
thus intrusted with the conduct of diplomatic inter- 
course with foreign powers. At the very beginning Mr. 
Jefferson said : “The transaction of business with foreign 
nations is executive altogether. It belongs, then, to the 
head of that department, except as to such portions of it 
as are especially submitted to the Senate.” Practice 
under the Constitution has abundantly confirmed the 
initiative of the President in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 


is 


HANDICAPS OF THE PRESIDENT 


The wisdom of this disposition of power has been fully 
demonstrated ; for, in view of the nature of the task, the 
delicacy of the negotiations involved, the necessity for 
promptness, flexibility and unity of control, this au- 
thority could not well be lodged elsewhere. But the 
separateness of the executive power under our system, 
while it has advantages which have been deemed to be of 
controlling importance, deprives the Executive of the 
opportunities, open to parliamentary leaders, of partici- 
pation in parliamentary debates. Official communica- 
tions are made by the President in the discharge of his 
constitutional duty. The Department of State, which is 
the instrumentality of the Executive in connection with 
foreign affairs, makes its public announcements. The 
Secretary of State appears before committees from time 
to time and gives the information which is asked. But 
there is lacking the direct personal relation to the dis- 
cussions of the Senate when foreign affairs are under 
consideration. The Secretary of State, acting for the 
President, may negotiate an important treaty, but he 
has no opportunity to explain or defend it upon the floor 
of the Senate when its provisions are under debate. The 
knowledge which is at his command is communicated in 
formal writing or merely to those members who sit upon 
the appropriate committee. The advantage of oral ex- 
plication and of meeting each exigency as it arises in the 
course of discussion, and thus of aiding in the formation 
of public opinion in the manner best adapted to that 
purpose, is not open to him. There are numerous situ- 
ations in which an opportunity for the Executive, 
through his department chiefs, to explain matters of 
policy would be of the greatest aid in securing an intelli- 
gent judgment. As President Taft said, “Time and 
time again debates have arisen in each house upon issues 
which the information of a particular department head 
would have enabled him, if present, to end at once by a 
simple explanation or statement.” This is especially 
true in relation to foreign affairs, where the department 
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concerned has sources of information 


are not available to others. 


which generally 


NEED OF ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR CO-OPERATION 


I should not favor a change in the distribution of 
power or any modification of practice which would en- 
courage the notion that the Executive is responsible to 
the legislative branch of the government in matters 
which under the Constitution are exclusively of executive 
concern. I should also deplore any method so contrived 
as to facilitate antagonism between the executive de- 
partment and legislative leaders or which would merely 
provide opportunities for the censorious; but, speaking 
in my private capacity and expressing only a personal 
opinion, I do believe in multiplying the facilities for 
appropriate co-operation between 
who understand their respective functions, in a manner 
suited to the full discussion of great international ques- 
tions when these fall within the constitutional com 
petency of the Senate. To enable cabinet officers to vote 
in either house of Congress would require a constitu- 
tional amendment, and I should not favor it, but it is 
quite consistent with our system that the head of a 
department should have the opportunity personally to 
be heard where important departmental measures and 
policies are under consideration. Indeed, the propriety 
of this method of promoting a better understanding was 
recognized at the outset, and instead of being foreign to 
our system it found for a time a place in our original 
procedure. You will remember that the long-continued 
abstention from such appearances followed the refusal 
of Congress in 1790 to hear Hamilton when he desired 
to make in person his report on the public credit. Mis- 
chiefs will not be cured by methods which make mis- 
apprehension easy. Every facility should be provided, 
consistent with our system, which will aid in avoiding 
misconstruction, allaying suspicion, and preventing un- 
just aspersions. The remedy for misunderstanding is 
explication and debate, and the opportunity for thus in- 
forming the public judgment in a responsible manner 
should not be curtailed by any unnecessary artificiality 


of method. 


responsible leaders, 


CONTACT WITH THE PRESS 


The paramount importance of contact with the press 
is fully recognized, but, in the nature of things, this 
contact for the most part must be informal. Occasional 
public announcements are expected, but the representa- 
tives of the press desire to write in their own way and 
to obtain material by their own inquiries. What 
desired is not control of news, but accurate information. 
To meet this demand, the President himself meets the 
correspondents twice a week, and department heads still 
more frequently. The Secretary of State has two press 
conferences each working day at which either the Secre 
tary or the Under-Secretary is present. The officers are 
not quoted, but there is frank disclosure of facts and 
aims within the widest possible limits. There is thus 
the most direct contact with those who are the principal 
purveyors of information and the chief educators of the 
public. This is our substitute for parliamentary inter- 
pellation. It is in this manner that, in substance, ac- 
count is rendered to the final authority. 
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NATURE OF DIPLOMACY 


But open diplomacy must still be diplomacy, and it 

cannot be open at the cost of losing its essential char- 
acter and of frustrating its proper purposes. By di- 
plomacy I mean the art of conducting negotiations with 
foreign powers, and when we refer, with suitable dis- 
crimination, to open diplomacy we have in mind the 
appropriate publication of international engagements, 
and, with respect to negotiations, the absence of intrigue, 
the avoidance of unnecessary secrecy, candor and direct- 
ness. The diplomacy of the United States has been, 
and is, open diplomacy. 
. The management of negotiations with foreign powers, 
however, has its essential conditions, which relate: (1) 
to the interest of one’s own State; (2) to the require- 
ments of honorable intercourse between States; and (3) 
to the maintenance of international good-will. These 
conditions impose a measure of reticence in the course 
of negotiations, with which the most high-minded 
negotiators cannot afford to dispense. 


WASHINGTON’'S VIEWS 


Thus Washington, maintaining the right of the Presi- 
dent to refuse information with respect to pending 
negotiations when he deems its disclosure incompatible 
with the public interest, said: 


“The nature of foreign negotiations requires caution, and 
their success must often depend on secrecy; and often when 
brought to a conclusion a full disclosure of all the measures, 
demands, or eventual concessions which may have been pro- 
posed or contemplated would be extremely impolitic; for 
this might have a pernicious influence on future negotia- 
tions, or produce immediate inconvenience, perhaps danger 
and mischief in relation to other powers.” 


Even the most democratic governments must desire 
to succeed in their negotiations, and there is no reason 
why democracy should turn upon itself and deprive its 
agents of its essential means of defense. Premature dis- 
closures may prevent the accomplishment of the most 
enlightened aims, giving opportunity for the insidious 
efforts of selfish interests as well as favoring opposition 
abroad. If both the peoples and governments concerned 
were in complete accord, there would be no need for 
negotiations, and when they are not in accord and are 
endeavoring to reach a basis of agreement, it is fatuous 
to suppose that negotiations can be conducted without 
prudent reservations on each side. ‘The observations 
that are sometimes made on this subject seem to pre- 
suppose the existence of some dominant external au- 
thority which can impose its will, whereas the peoples 
concerned are themselves sovereign, and if they are not 
to resort to force they must have opportunity to reach 
an agreement mutually satisfactory. The wholesome 
pressure of world opinion for peaceful solutions is quite 
consistent with such a conduct of negotiations as will 
make peaceful solutions possible. 


OBLIGATIONS OF HONORABLE INTERCOURSE 


As the parties to the negotiations deal with each other 
upon the basis of the equality of States, they must recog- 
nize the obligations of honorable intercourse between 
equals. The confidence with which suggestions are re- 
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ceived must be respected. Kach must be free to make 
tentative suggestions and withdraw them. There must 
be opportunity for the informal discussion which does 
not represent the final stand of governments, but reflects 
the proper desire to ascertain to what extent there is 
accord and the state of mind of each party to the con- 
troversy. It is an essential condition of intercourse that 
representations made by one government to another or 
the publication of the details of negotiations must rest 
upon the express or implied consent of both parties. 
Any government that refuses to recognize this basis of 
intercourse would find its opportunities for suitable ad- 
justment of controversies seriously impaired and its in- 
fluence and prestige greatly diminished. 

Moreover, the maintenance of international good-will 
during negotiations is of vital importance. While it is 
assumed that democracies are peace-loving, it cannot be 
forgotten that the activities of democracies frequently 
make it difficult to arrive at a good understanding. The 
press in each country, in large measure, is likely to voice 
extreme demands and to resist accommodations. Often 
the pseudo-patriotic spirit is developed, most probably in 
the interest of local politics, and efforts are made to pre- 
vent settlements by inflammatory appeals to passion in 
one or more of the countries concerned. It is most de- 
sirable that such endeavors should not be facilitated by 
information of mere proposals, arguments, and tentative 
positions ; by disclosures which, at the best, pending the 
efforts at adjustment, can but afford glimpses of the 
situation. At least we may appreciate the fact that 
peoples cannot deal directly with peoples; that there 
must be agents of negotiation; and that when these 
are selected as wisely as may be practicable there must 
be a reasonable freedom to enable them to secure results. 
They cannot adequately perform their task under a fire 
of criticism or successfully conduct negotiations which 
are practically taken out of their hands and directed by 
a clamorous public. 


LIMITS OF SECRECY 


With all these considerations, it remains true that 
there should be no secrecy for its own sake; that general 
policies should be made clear; that particular aims 
should be appropriately disclosed; that there should be 
public announcement of all proceedings to the extent 
consistent with the essential requirements of negotiation ; 
and that nothing should ever be done by our diplomatic 
agents which, so far as its actual character is concerned, 
could not be publicly proclaimed and justified ag being 
free from artifice and deception and in full accord with 
American principles. 

The attitude of the public toward foreign relations is 
almost as important as the securing of adequate informa- 
tion-—that is, there should be a suitable appreciation of 
the objectives of diplomatic effort. There is, of course, 
the fundamental matter of national security, and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation causes a quick response to aly 
appeal on this score. Indeed, the danger is not that the 
people will become indifferent to the essential conditions 
of their security, or will lack information as to any policy 
or procedure which actually threatens it, but that the 
endeavor will be made to frustrate peaceful settlements 
which are eminently judicious and which reaily promote 
the safety of the country, upon the ground that in some 
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indirect way they will diminish the opportunities for 
protection. We have had recent illustration of this. 
The need for enlightenment, in this aspect of the matter, 
is with respect to what really makes for national security. 


INTELLIGENT OPINION AND PEACE 


However, in emphasizing the importance of public 
appreciation of the aims of our diplomacy, I do not 
mean to imply that there is any great lack of under- 
standing or of support of our historic policies or of the 
economic interests the protection of which has become 
more and more the object of diplomatic effort. It 
rather my desire to emphasize the importance of peace 
as the object of diplomacy, and the necessity of intelli- 
gent opinion, not merely as to the desirability of peace 
us an abstract conception, but with respect to the con- 
ditions that are essential to the maintenance of peace. 
With these conditions public opinion should be deeply 
concerned. Attention has been directed to formal in- 
stitutions, to international agreements relating to the 
maintenance of peace. But the fundamental fact is that, 
however well devised, these will be of little worth in the 
absence of that state of international feeling which will 
promote amicable co-operation and permit the removal 
of the causes of discord. 

It must be remembered that only a small portion of 
the controversial matters of great consequence which are 
now engaging the attention of foreign offices admit the 
application of judicial standards. They are matters de- 
manding not legal decisions, but adjustments by mutual 
consent. It is not simply the dispositions of old con- 
troversies that is needed, but understandings with re- 
spect to new situations and novel enterprises. In this 
world of intimate relations you are likely to have either 
hostility or co-operation. There is no artificial method 
by which adjustments can be reached in the absence of a 
sincere desire for accord, and the cultivation of the spirit 
of mutual friendliness is thus the primary consideration. 
Without it, even the most direct contacts and the flexible 
arrangements of conferences will be of no avail. 


A WAY TO PEACE 


1s 


The nation that can most easily settle its differences 
and promote its interests, the nation that can look most 
hopefully for a recognition of its claims, is the nation 
that by its reasonable and friendly disposition, its poise 
and sense of justice, inspires confidence and wins esteem. 
Here we touch the point where the authority of sound 
public opinion is most necessary. It must frown upon 
the constant efforts to create suspicion, distrust, and 
hatred. There can be no assurance of peace, and few of 
the necessary and just settlements which make for 
peace, in a world of hate. It should be recognized that 
what is more necessary than formulas is a new sense of 
civie responsibility in matters of international concern, 
The chief enemies of peace are those who constantly in- 
dulge in the abuse of foreign peoples and their govern- 
ments, who asperse their motives and visit them with 
ridicule and insult. We resent attacks upon American 
character and motives when they come from abroad and 
we should remember that other peoples are quite : 
Sensitive as ourselves. Intercommunication is so easy 
that domestic discussions of foreign affairs are not con- 
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fined within the three-mile limit, but are immediately 
published abroad as indicative, not of the sentiment of 
particular individuals, who may be of little relative 
consequence, but as indicating the sentiments of our 
people. It is in this way that peoples become separated 
by a mutual distrust, even while their responsible agents 
of government are endeavoring to bring about beneficial 
settlements and mutual confidence. The public-spirited 
and well-informed American, the intelligent patriot, will 
approach all discussions of foreign affairs with the full 
understanding that every reckless attack upon foreign 
peoples and governments reacts upon his country’s 
prestige, impairs its influence, and to some degree 
threatens its peace. The principal difficulty at this time 
in our conduct of foreign affairs is not with method, or 
organization, or aims, but with the untruthful, preju- 
diced, and inflammatory discussions in which some of our 
citizens and certain portions of the press permit them- 
selves to indulge. 


PRICE OF LESS RETICENCE IN DIPLOMACY 


If there is to be less reticence in diplomacy, there must 
be, if not a greater reticence, at least a keener sense of 
responsibility in the discussion of international ques- 
tions. Open diplomacy and blatant and injudicious 
utterances will not go well together. The corrective can 
only be found in that state of the public mind whieh 
will unsparingly condemn and ostracize those who by 
their base imputations imperil our friendly relations 
with other nations. 

An intelligent attitude toward foreign affairs will also 
take account of the essential instrumentalities of inter- 
course and of the importance of making these as efficient 
as possible. The many millions of our people cannot 
conduct their foreign relations, and the inescapable con- 
ditions to which I have adverted make it necessary that 
our people should have at their command the most ex- 
pert diplomatic organization. 

I shall not at this time review, as | have had the privi- 
lege of doing recently, the requirements of our diplo- 
matic and consular service. I merely wish again to 
emphasize the point that intelligent opinion will demand 
that there should be an opportunity for career in this 
service which will draw to it as many as may be needed 
of the best of the educated young manhood of the coun- 
try. This result will not be served by excluding from 
the higher posts those who have in other fields of effort 
demonstrated special ability and obtained that wide 
knowledge of affairs which is needed to invigorate the 
conduct of foreign relations. But such men, selected 
from the highest ranks of American culture, must de- 
pend upon their trained staffs, and it is impossible to 
have an adequate service unless men of career see before 
them possibilities of promotion, achievement, and dis- 
tinction which will warrant them in turning aside from 
other opportunities to serve their country in this most 
important sphere of action. Further, it must be a service 
so supported that the poor young man, as well as the 
young man of independent resources, can afford to enter 
it. In short, it should be an American service. This is 
not in the interest of the development of a caste; it is 
in the interest of the American people, and publie opin- 
ion should demand it. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EDUCATED 


It is apparent that this attitude of the public mind, 
this instructed public opinion, cannot be had save as it 
is produced by the conscious endeavor and constant in- 
fluence of men and women who have had the special ad- 
vantages of higher education. It is the interaction of 
the influences of the university on the one hand and of 
the many schools of experience on the other that pro- 
duces that clear, practical, and intelligent view of affairs 
which we call the dominant American opinion. With 
respect to matters the importance of which is not im- 
mediately or generally perceived, where special study 
and instruction are needed, it is especially the example 
and influence of those who have had the advantage of 
college or university training that is imperatively needed. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon ideals in Ameri- 
can education, further than to say that they may be 
open to the criticism of being too individualistic. It 
goes without saying that a young American should be 
able to make a living and should have every opportunity 
for vocational and technical training. ‘There is no 
question, of course, but that it is this training of the 
individual which makes for the enrichment of society. 
And I am one of those who believe that the cultivation 
of the spirit that one may have life more abundantly is 
quite as important as the equipment which will enable 
one to secure the primary necessities of food and shelter 
or the means of a comfortable existence. 

But along with the appropriate consideration of indi- 
vidual needs there should go a more definite apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of meeting the demands of training 
for citizenship. This implies adequate knowledge of 
our institutions, of their development and actual work- 
ing. It means more than this in a world of new inti- 
macies and perplexities. It means adequate knowledge 
of other peoples, and for this purpose there is nothing 
to take the place of the humanities, of the study of litera- 
ture and history. When I speak of the study of history 
1 do not mean a superficial review, but the earnest en- 
deavor to understand the life of peoples, their problems 
and aspirations. Nor is it simply or chiefly the history 
of a distant past that it is now most important to know. 
It is recent history that is of first importance, with 
sufficient acquaintance with the past to understand the 
happenings and the developments which have taken place 
in our own time. In our many years of schooling, how 
difficult it is to give to our young men and women the 
knowledge that is worth while, which through a just and 
clear discernment will probably relate them to the duties 
and opportunities of their generation ! 


A NEW ERA 


There are those who view the dislocations caused by 
the war, the present widespread impoverishment, the 
assaults and too frequent triumphs of unreason, the con- 
troversies over superficialities and the ignoring of the 
sauses of distress and instability, with a feeling of hope- 
lessness. But this is not the end of the world; rather it 
is the beginning of a new era, a formative period, when 
it is the highest privilege to live and perform one’s part. 

Power and opportunity are yours. They are not con- 
fided to impersonal institutions. What will you do with 
them? Our ultimate security and the assurance of our 
progress will not be found in constitutions or statutes, 
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or treaties or conferences, important as these may be, but 
in the self-respect that will not permit abasement; in 
the national pride and just self-interest that will not 
tolerate interference with independence; in the spirit 
of helpfulness which seeks not alliances but honorable 
co-operation ; in the love of justice which will not permit 
abuse of power and which scorns to profit by unjust 
accusation ; in the insistence upon the processes of reason 
by which alone we can avoid the mistakes of prejudice ; 
in the detestation of the demagogue and all his works, 
the most dangerous enemy of the republic; and in the 
sympathy with the weak and oppressed and in the domi- 
nant sentiment of human brotherhood, through which 
we shall be able to reconcile our national aspirations 
with the full performance of our duty to humanity. 





“SELLING” INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
By GEORGE MAURICE MORRIS 


We are indebted to George Maurice Morris, Esq., an attor- 
ney of Washington, D. C., for the following thoughtful sug- 
gestion looking toward the “marketing” of the “product” 
offered by the American Peace Society. There ought to be 
others among our readers qualified to help along our “sales.” 
We need that kind of help.—Tue Eptror. 


PON one occasion you said to the members of the 

American Peace Society, “The management craves 
your counsel in the matter of accomplishing definitely 
the ends the Society pursues.” I have been somewhat 
hesitant in suggesting anything to those who are doing 
a great work so excellently, but my questions may bring 
answers from those better qualified to make them. M\ 
thought is this: Is it not true that the accomplishment 
of its objects by the Society presents problems similar in 
many respects to those which face any organization 
which is trying to market its product ? 

In other words, is not the Society endeavoring to sell 
to mankind a belief in the desirability of international 
peace? If this is true, why is not our organization faced 
with those questions which arise in efforts to “market” 
a product, and which are to a large extent those of any 
agency seeking to sell a commodity? If there is any- 
thing in this comparison, would it not be of some aid to 
the Society to analyze its product in the manner which 
a modern business concern now employs? 


AN ANALYSIS 


In answer to the questions proposed, let us ask our- 
selves what the product is that we are trying to get the 
world to take to its bosom. In the first instance, of 
course, the American Peace Society is the advocate of 
the general ideal of international peace, and when we 
offer that we have a proposal which, just now at least, 
finds the world in a receptive mood. We go further, 
however, and say that, if the people of the world sin- 
cerely and honestly want peace, the surest way to get it 
is through an acceptance of the plan of operation long 
endorsed by the American Peace Society. Commer- 
cially speaking, then, while the Society is in the general 
business of producing and marketing ideas on how to 
secure peace, it is immediately concerned with a plan 
upon which it is specializing—i. e., the platform based 
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upon the “Declarations of Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions,” adopted by the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law at its first session, in 1916; “The Recom- 
mendations of Havana,” adopted by the same institute 
at its second session, in 1917, and the “Suggestion for a 
Governed World,” adopted by the American Peace So- 
ciety at its ninety-third annual meeting, May 27, 1921. 
This, then, is the product we are trying to “sell.” Let 
us proceed to an analysis of it. 

One of the best methods of calling public attention to 
our product is by fastening in the public consciousness 
our trade-mark. Obviously, a trade-mark must be fitted 
for its purpose. It should be distinctive, distinguishable 
from other trade-marks and not subject to confusion 
with them. Above all, it should be easily remembered, 
the sort of thing that once seen is not forgotten, a design 
or a phrase that becomes synonymous in the mind of the 
reader or hearer with the idea for which the mark is a 
trade sign. The question for the management of the 
Society to ask itself is, Does our plan for international 
concord carry a trade-mark which identifies it, and which 
is so distinctive and easily remembered that its appear- 
ance or mention readily calls to the mind of the people 
to whom we are trying to sell our plan the leading fea- 
tures and merits of our product? The answer to this 
question is going to depend somewhat upon the character 
of the people among whom we most want to market our 
product. This question can be better answered after we 
have analyzed that market. 


THE MARKET 


Most manufactured products are put upon the market 
in packages, whether they be needles in folded paper or 
pianos in heavy cases. In fact, a study of containers, 
their distinctiveness, their practicability for the purpose, 
their attractiveness and appeal to the possible purchaser, 
is a recognized necessity in any business. It may not at 
first be apparent that in presenting our ideas to the 
public we are interested in the container. But what is 
the magazine in which this article is printed? Is it not 
the container for our thoughts and plans? If that is 
true, is the publication sufficiently distinctive for our 
purposes? Is it practical for the purpose—in length, in 
height, for holding in the hand while reading; in the 
arrangement of type on its pages; in the headings? Are 
the shape and color right? Instead of long, thin, and 
gray, should it be short and thick, like the old Philistine, 
for instance, and should it have a livelier color, or should 
the colors change with each issue? Then what about 
“shelf value”? Is the publication one which lies easily 
on the library table, where it will catch the eye? Does 
it file easily, where it is readily accessible ? 

The foregoing questions may at first seem of minor 
importance, but no one will deny the necessity of close 
analysis of the final characteristic of a package—. e., 
its “appeal.” Does the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, as it lies 
among other papers and pamphlets on the club or library 
table, catch the eye of the man browsing about for some- 
thing to read? Does it hold that attention to the extent 
of making him wish to open and read? Does the style 
of the articles and their arrangement appeal to such a 
reader? In other words, is his interest elicited and is 
he by way of becoming a purchaser of the “container” 
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and a subscriber to its platform? Just so far as the 
magazine accomplishes such a result, it is meeting the 
test of “appeal.” 


THE SPECIALTY 


While we are in the general “peace business,” our 
product is distinctly a specialty, and while we may from 
time to time amend and improve the product, the result 
still remains in the shape of a definite platform. This 
is not the place to consider whether that product should 
now be amended to improve its selling qualities, the sug- 
gestions herein offered being brought forth with the 
thought that we are all satisfied that our product is 
right, not now necessary of change, and that our chief 
concern is selling it. 

In meeting competing ideas which are being offered 
to the public, the salesmen of the American Peace So- 
ciety—+. e., all those who subscribe to its doctrines 
should be in instant readiness to assert, in convincing 
manner, the superiority of the goods they are selling. 
Volumes could and have been written to establish this; 
but in what concise forms have these been condensed ? 
“A government of laws, not of men,” and “Peace 
through justice expressed through rules of law” are two 
splendid slogans, implying superiority. How many 
more are there? Have they ever been compressed, 
pounded down, and concentrated, so that an ordinary 
salesman of the Society can make a “sale” in a five- or 
ten-minute conversation with a dinner companion or in 
a drawing-room? Rather a short time to give a question 
of such importance, you may say. Quite true; but is it 
not in just such fashion that public opinion is formed ? 
The conclusions of a friend in whose judgment we have 
confidence are frequently of infinitely greater weight 
than the half-digested reading of lengthy articles written 
by people concerning whose motives we know nothing. 
How well are we equipping our members for the ready 
making of converts ? ; 


THE CONSUMER AND THE SALESMAN 


These analogies of our undertaking to the problems 
of marketing goods are but a few of the many that will 
occur readily to any reader whose business it is to sell 
things, tangible or intangible. No reference has been 
made to the consumer—his character, his location, his 
previous choices—nor to the competition to be met, 
where it is strong, weak, etc., but enough should have 
been said to indicate that many a member of the Society 
may draw from his own experience suggestions that may 
be of great practical value to those immediately con- 
cerned with the direction of the organization’s affairs. 





THE NUMBER OF WHITE RESIDENTS of the United 
States on January 1, 1920, who were foreign-born or de- 
clared one or both parents foreign-born was 36,398,958, 
the Department of Commerce announced in a compila- 
tion of the 1920 census figures. This was an increase in 
the “foreign white stock” of the nation’s population from 
1910 of 4,155,576, or 12.9 per cent. 

The 1920 total includes 13,713,754 immigrants and 
22,686,204 persons born in this country, one or both of 
whose parents were immigrants. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL REGIME IN 
GREECE 


(This is a reply to the article, in the May issue of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, by Constantine Melas——-THE EDITor.) 


By JOANNES GENNADIUS 


HAVE devoted some few minutes to the perusal of the 
I singular composition which, after five months’ cogi- 
tation upon how to pulverize my article on this subject, 
Mr. Melas has finally produced in the Apvocate of May. 
Its perusal has confirmed the verdict of those competent 
critics who, having already enjoyed reading it, assured 
me that every effort should be made to encourage Mr. 
Melas to write more of the same sort, being meanwhile 
guaranteed that no attempt at contradiction will be 
allowed to appear, save and except his own selfsame 
spirited outpourings. 

In these circumstances I might well have saved myself 
the trouble of a counter-reply, were it not that the bold 
assurance and the assumption of authority with which 
Mr. Melas proceeds to lay down the law, maintaining 
the while a magnificent contempt for any need of evi- 
dence, may mislead the unwary and the uninformed on 
Greek affairs. He strings out his dicta, consecutively 
numbered, as if he were marshaling forth his Boy 
Scouts, and he proceeds to accuse me (without produc- 
ing a shred of proof) of an intention to “mislead the 
readers,” of “willful manipulation” of facts, of “mis- 
representing the Greek nation,” of “consciously conceal- 
ing the circumstances,” of “pure invention,” of “manip- 
ulated figures,” of “carefully avoiding to mention” what 
was essential, and so on ad libitum. 


ATTACK ON MR. MELAS’ FAIRNESS 


A disputant who knows no better than have recourse 
to such methods, ipso facto places himself out of court 
with those who respect the rules of discussion usual 
among gentlemen and scholars. Consequently Mr. 
Melas’ regret that “Mr. Gennadius has a very erroneous 
conception of what Americans and British term fairness 
and truthfulness” sounds hugely entertaining, coming 
from such a source. Pray, where and when did Mr. 
Melas acquire the conception, or the habit, of these vir- 
tues? For we shall find him even more grievously want- 
ing in them as we get along; and to pretend, in these 
circumstances, respect of them provokes laughter when 
it does not suggest hypocrisy. What, however, he is 
entirely lacking in is loyalty in discussion; for it is 
even worse than disloyal to attribute to me what I have 
neither said nor suggested. Those, however, who have 
at times endured the ordeal of the parliamentary dis- 
quisitions of the member for Jannina will not be sur- 
prised to find the same recklessness reproduced in his 
written lucubrations. 


DENIAL OF MR. MELAS’ STATEMENT 


It is untrue that I “purposely avoided giving the 
dates of the issues of the Government Gazette” in respect 
to the numbers of dismissed and cashiered public ser- 
vants and officers of the army and navy. TI quoted in a 
footnote, fairly and without comment, the numbers as 
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given both by the one and by the other side. Will Mr. 
Melas be surprised to hear that those numbers are as 
stated in a report of a national of one of the foreign 
legations in Athens noted for his impartiality? When, 
therefore, Mr. Melas ventures to accuse me of “manipu- 
lating the figures” he proves himself forgetful of the 
rules of gentlemanly discussion. 

This matter of dismissals, occupying, as it does, a con- 
siderable portion of Mr. Melas’ dissertation, seem to be 
a tender point with him, who was retired from the sea 
service, apparently, in order now to scout the land. 

His next defense relates to the “exceptional measures” 
of repression, which, he admits, “caused unavoidable 
hardships.” ‘These measures, he tells us, were some 
“dictated,” some “necessitated,” and he denies none of 
those stated by me. Thus we have served up afresh the 
good old excuse of all arbitrary administrations in simi- 
lar cases, namely, the “raison d’état.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF GYPARIS 


The employment as chief of police of that red-handed 
murderer, Gyparis, he dismisses with the suggestion that 
my quotation of the police records is unworthy of trust. 
This is all he has to say of that enormity. If Mr. Melas 
had any conception of “the American and British term 
of fairness and truthfulness,” he would have admitted 
that he cannot gainsay my statement in regard to that 
scoundrel. 

He then proceeds to raise a thick vale of smoke by 
inditing a catalogue of nine “facts” which I am sup- 
posed to have “concealed very studiously.” He thereby 
offers us an example of “prevaricating dialectics.” | 
concealed nothing; the “facts” in question were not 
within the scope of my article. If I had purposed to 
discuss minutely every single incident of the deplorable 
period to which I referred, [ would have required the 
space of two or three entire numbers of the ApvocaTE 
OF PEACE. 

Then, again, we have the ev cathedra edict that Mr. 
Melas “considers unworthy of serious attention, the 
attacks made by me upon the ministers of Mr. Veni- 
zelos.” No one personally acquainted with Mr. Melas 
and his antecedents (of which more anon) will lay much 
store by what he considers worthy or unworthy in poli- 
tics. But I made no “attacks,” unless, indeed, Mr. 
Melas considers the truthful statement of events of pub- 
lic notoriety to be “attacks.” I am afraid he does so 
consider them when personally inconvenient. And his 
innocent wonderment, how possibly could it be said that 
the “same man” governed “quite admirably” from 1910 
to 1915 and badly from 1917 to 1920, is apparently the 
measure of his political acumen. But here again he 
avoids the straight issue, because they were not the same 
men who formed those two different administrations. 


REASONS FOR VENIZELOS’ DEFEAT 


He repeats the threadbare and absolutely deceptive 
argument that the reason of the defeat of Mr. Venizelos 
at the elections of November, 1920, was that the Greek 
“people were tired of war,” yet he fails to explain how it 
is that immediately after, and ever since then, this same 
people have waxed more ready to carry on the war, with 
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even greater zeal and self-sacrifice. ‘This he avoids, but 
he concludes with the quasi-Delphic aphorism that what 
had then been got “Mr. Venizelos had gained mostly 
with his head.” I am charitable enough not to believe 
that it is with his head that Mr. Melas has conceived the 
remarkable political axiom that if one is not perma- 
nently resident in one’s own country and is not a party- 
man, like the member for Jannina, he is disqualified 
from forming a just appreciation of events in that coun- 
try. Students of politics will tell Mr. Melas that there 
is no witness of passing events so untrustworthy as your 
professional carpetbagger politican, with no wider vision 
than the interests next his nose; but that a fairly intelli- 
gent and conscientious diplomatic servant, stationed 
abroad and closely following the trend of home affairs, 
in which he has no axe to grind, is, on the whole, the 
most impartial and reliable authority. 

It is men of the former description who have been the 
most fatal partisans of M. Venizelos, and Mr. Melas has 
obliged us with an edifying example by means of his dia- 
tribe. I have said in my former article, and I repeat 
expressly and in all sincerity, that I admire Mr. Veni- 
zelos for his brilliant parts and for his foreign policy, 
which will stand out as one of the most remarkable 
achievements in modern times, Not only this, but since 
his retirement he has given evidence of moderation and 
sagacity such as his turbulent partisans might well have 
followed with advantage. Yet I regret the choice of 
the men with whom he surrounded himself and who have 
been his worst enemies. 


MR. GENNADIUS’ SERVICE 


I am not surprised that Mr. Melas is incapable of 
conceiving the possibility of this honestly made dis- 
crimination. He is a professional party-man. He can, 
therefore, discover, in a viewpoint differing from his, 
only motives similar to his own, but aiming at some 
other object. And thereupon he, poor man, proceeds to 
attribute to me the worst of motives. “Mr. Gennadius 
served under Mr. Venizelos and was dropped from active 
service for reasons known to Mr. Gennadius. It appears, 
therefore, that Mr. Gennadius has entered into active 
service under King Constantine with a personal grudge 
against Mr. Venizelos, which is illy concealed by profes- 
sions of admiration for the foreign policy of the great 
statesman.” I transcribe here verbatim this innuendo 
that I may the better stigmatize its iniquity. During 
my half century’s public career, I served under every 
successive premier since 1871; yet I served no party, but 
only the interest of my country, which I always held as 
sacred. The successive Greek ministers, with whose 
parties I never identified myself, knew this well, and 
they, therefore, trusted and honored me. I had already 
passed the age limit during the World War, but my gov- 
ernment wished me to continue at my post until its con- 
clusion; and thus I was automatically retired after the 
armistice, in December, 1918. In any ordinary case 
there would have been nothing more to say; but my 
government desired to mark by an exceptional measure 
the value they attached to my long services. They, 
therefore, obtained the confirmation by the chamber of 
a special enactment according to me the permanent title 
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of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the First Class and an extra yearly allowance beyond 
my earned pension. The First Grand Cross of the 
Georgian Order was also conferred on me. These hon- 
ors had never before been bestowed on a Greek diplo- 
matic servant, and the member for Jannina was one of 
those present in the chamber when those honors were 
voted. How ventures he now to insinuate that there 
were other reasons for my retirement, and that some 
base motive actuated my efforts to make the truth con 
cerning Greek affairs clearly known? It is with disgust 
1 condescend to notice so foul an attack; its author has 
earned my pity and contempt. 


CLAIM ON MR. MELAS’ GRATITUDE 


I had a right to claim his gratitude, had I not known 
that such a right often engenders resentment. Years 
ago I saved him from the threat of a court-martial when 
he was accused of mutinous conduct toward the captain 
of the Greek war vessel then repairing in a British dock- 
yard. And more recently he availed himself, without 
acknowledgment, of all the information I obtained from 
General Baden-Powell for the organization of the Boy 
Scouts; for it is on those data, and not on any American 
model, that that corps was founded in Greece. But there 
is still hope that he will duly acknowledge his obligation: 
in this respect when, at the same time, he gives an 
account of the use made of the several thousands ot 
pounds collected for the Boy Scouts at the public din- 
ner in London at which also I assisted. 

From all the above it would be venturesome to say to 
what extent Mr. Melas is in the habit of exercising a 
sense of accuracy. When, however, he calmly proceeds 
to affirm that “Mr. Gennadius is well known in Greek 
diplomatic circles for his unique declarations that hardly 
any other Greek diplomat except himself was worthy of 
becoming the collaborator and councilor of Mr. Veni- 
zelos’—when Mr. Melas proceeds, in his turgid idiom, 
to poison the mind of the reader by such insidious sug- 
gestions, the most lenient explanation I think of is that, 
in his superlative self-esteem, he fancies that his former 
fulsome assurances of respect and admiration would be, 
if only renewed, more acceptable now than they were 
of old. But why do the “Greek diplomatic circles” the 
disservice of coupling them with these bovine antics ? 

Equally misplaced are his regrets that I should “have 
become so soon such a warm friend of the throne,” and 
that my “only interest lies in the ablution of the royal 
policies.” My interest lies, as it has always rested, and 
as my countrymen generally and generously recognize 
that it has been centered, in maintaining and promoting 
the welfare of the fatherland, which welfare depends, | 
am firmly convinced, upon the stability of its institu- 
tions, the initial of which is the present dynasty.* This 





* The following is from “An unpublished statement made 
by Mr. Venizelos in December, 1915,” as given by Mr. Paxton 
Hibben in his “Constantine I and the Greek People,” page 
579: 

“Greece is not ready for a republic and may not be ready 
for centuries. I have never believed a republic suitable as a 
government for Greece at this epoch of her history. I have 


frequently told the king that Greeve will need his family ar 
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attitude of mind and conduct is, | admit, widely differ- 
ent from that of the born snob and the professional 
court; shoeblack, who troubles himself with no public 
interest and is never inconvenienced by a sense of self- 
respect, but is ready to turn his coat inside out the 
moment he finds that subservience has ceased to pay. 
“Ablution” is, no doubt, necessary here. 


MR. MELAS’ EARLY DAYS 


Mr. Meias does not need it. The traditions of his 
family for a generation and a half were prominently 
royalist. His late father was proud to be widely known 
as the late King George’s favorite bridge player. Our 
own excellent Mr. Melas was christened Constantine in 
proof of the yearning of the family to have the name of 
the present sovereign re-echo hourly in the home circle ; 
and both he and his brother were never happier than 
when distinguished in Athens as the playmates of the 
young princes. Indeed, Mr. Melas, in quitting the 
naval service in 1913, addressed to King Constantine a 
famous letter the servility of which could only vie with 
the classic style of the composition now before me. 

But I will not further insist on reminding Mr. Melas 
of that brilliant courtly past, for I am afraid lest he be 
scared from continuing to produce in print fresh mani- 
festations of his political sagacity and of his literary 
genius. This was, as we have seen, the one hope and 
recommendation of the competent critics referred to 
at the outset, and I shall do nothing to check their 
realization. 





“DAS DEUTSCHE REICH” 
By EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 


HEN, after the Revolution of 1918 in Germany, 

the smoke had cleared away and it became time 
to put the house in order once more, one of the questions 
that engaged the national constitutional assembly was 
the designation to be given to the new republic. Should 
it be known officially as Die deutsche Republik, or sim- 
ply as Deutschland, or what? ‘The problem was finally 
settled by leaving intact the old title, Deutsches Reich, 
much to the perplexity and suspicion of the allied world, 
which had been taught that Reich means empire, that an 
empire involves an emperor, and that consequently this 
was merely a ruse or at least an indication that Germany 
had remained an empire in name and was only awaiting 
more auspicious times to recall its emperor and again 
become an empire in fact. 

Germans, however, strenuously deny these charges, 
and most of them assert that if they can help it Germany 
will never become an emperor-governed empire again. 
How are we, then, to explain the apparent anomaly ? 


CONVENIENCE AND SENTIMENT 
In the first place, the reason for retaining the desig- 


hundred, perhaps two hundred, years longer. . . . If 
there were to be a repubic, I should be chosen president ; 
but there would be no one in the liberal party to succee:) 
me. Greece would be in the position of Mexico under 
Porfirio Diaz. That was bad for Mexico and it would be 
even worse for Greece.” 


nation Deutsches Reich for the republic is merely con- 
venience, with possibly a touch of sentiment. For the 
name Reich has become attached to Germany in some 
way ever since the time of Charlethagne, and even while 
the country was not a unified State, as during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, the name stil! 
lingered in the memory and was a sort of ideal embodied 
in the yearning for unification, which was finally 
achieved in 1871. From then on, under the Hohen- 
zollern régime, the title Deutsches Reich became official 
and so closely attached to Germany that the men of 
1918 decided to continue it. 

So much as to the reasons for its retention. Now for 
the question whether there is any valid cause to suspect 
an ulterior or sinister motive in its preservation. 


AS TO CAUSE FOR SUSPICION 


The word reich, etymologically connected with the 
Latin regere, to rule, does not per se connote empire at 
all, but is rather approximated by our English “domin- 
ion,” “realm,” or “commonwealth.” The latter term 
has been used in the good English translation of the new 
German constitution recently published in the World 
Peace Foundation’s League of Nations and in the new 
book of Brunet, The New German Constitution. The 
German word for empire, in the sense of a State gov- 
erned by an emperor, is Kaiserreich, which brings out 
clearly the colorless meaning of the word reich by itself. 
Thus, too, a kingdom is a kénigreich, and the corre- 
sponding term for the biblical “kingdom of God”—a 
loose use of “kingdom”—is das Reich Cottes. 


INACCURACIES IN THE TREATIES 


The confusion of Reich with Kaiserreich in this coun- 
try has probably been aggravated by the fact that both 
in the Treaty of Versailles and in the more recent treaty 
of peace between the United States and Germany the 
phrase “German Empire” (Empire Allemand) is still 
incorrectly used with reference to present-day Germany. 
Clémenceau, however, was more accurate in his corre- 
spondence with the president of the German peace dele- 
gation at Versailles. He used the ingenious phrase le 
Reich allemand, which might very well serve as a sug- 
gestion for us, too; for there is no reason why we should 
not form the habit of calling Germany officially “The 
German Reich.” And when reich is used as an adjec- 
tive (e. g., Reichspriisident, Reichsminister, Reichs- 
biirger, etc.) we shall do best by translating it “of the 
Reich” or “national” or simply “German.” Thus we 
can say “president or minister of the Reich” or simply 
“national president or minister,” and for Reichsbiirger 
“German citizen.” 

It is to be hoped, in the interest of a better under- 
standing between the nations, that the foregoing will 
help to clear up misconceptions that have made them- 
selves felt recently in American publications, and that it 
will serve to prevent in future such newspaper captions 
as “The Imperial German Republic” (in German trans- 
lation this would be die kaiserliche deutsche Republik), 
which is just as nonsensical in the German rendering as 
it is in English. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE EVENTUALLY. 
WHY NOT NOW? 
By THEODORE STANFIELD, of New York 


HEREAS in former days war was conducted by 
Wy coun consisting of a small percentage of the 
belligerent nations’ population, in our day it has degen- 
erated into a struggle between their entire populations. 
The total human, industrial, and financial resources of 
a nation will henceforth have to be thrown into the con- 
suming flame of war. During the nineteenth century, 
with all its wars, including Napoleon’s campaigns and 
our own Civil War, five million soldiers were killed, 
while in the recent war of four years’ duration over ten 
millions were killed, over fifteen millions were wounded, 
and tens of millions of civilians—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were destroyed. As Justice John H. Clarke, of 
the United States Supreme Court, well said: “The 
resort to applied science for agencies for the destruction 
of life and property in the late war warns us that unless 
our civilization devises some means to make an end of 
war, war will make an end of our civilization.” 


THE SLAUGHTERING POWER OF SCIENCE 





Science is increasing the slaughtering power of weap- 
ons, of chemicals, and of gases by leaps and bounds. 
Indeed, the next great war threatens to exterminate 
most of the inhabitants of large sections of the earth’s 
crust. This peril has made civilized men begin to 
sense the danger of race suicide by war. In fact, this 
danger has already aroused the strongest of all human 
instincts, the instinct of the preservation of life. That 
instinct and man’s reason are now entering upon a con- 
flict with man’s greed and his lust for power. ‘To this 
conflict may well be ascribed the phenomena of the pres- 
ent world-wide effort to abolish war. While another 
and more murderous war may be necessary before the 
mass of men realize the danger of race suicide by war, 
who, surveying the marvelous accomplishments of man, 
a puny creature scarcely six feet high, a mere speck by 
comparison with the forty-two million feet of the earth’s 
diameter, can believe that this conscious reasoning and 
moral being will not, before it is too late, perceive and 
avert this danger? Who can believe that mankind will 
commit suicide rather than abolish war? 


THE PATH OF NOW 


Although man knows not whence he came nor whither 
he goeth, he feels he is on the way. Physically, he is 
dominated by the instincts of self-preservation and 
reproduction, which together form an instinct, common 
to the individual and to the masses, to maintain human 
life on earth. Mentally, he is ruled by the instinct of 
curiosity for the truth about himself and his environ- 
ment. Spiritually, he is moved by@n instinctive faith 
in the worth and higher purpose of human life. His 
moral and ethical conceptions of right and wrong appear 
grounded in a combination of the desire to maintain life 
on earth and the impulse to believe in its worth and 
higher purpose. From these the conviction arises that 
whatever is constructive of physical and spiritual life is 
right, while whatever is destructive therefore is wrong. 
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Curiosity to understand himself and the forces of 
nature impel the unceasing effort to discover the first 
cause of human life on earth and its ultimate end. 
This effort, this quest, this instinctive purpose, is the 
bond which unites the dead, the living, and the unborn. 
Whether or not they perceive it, all have the same objec- 
tive. All are fellow-workers, partners, and comrades in 
the common effort to solve the riddle of the universe. 
How dazzling a joint adventure! 


MAN’S MOVEMENTS 


Every human being’s existence and happiness depend 
upon his ability to adapt himself to his environment 
and his environment to himself. The net result of all 
human effort is a stock of ever-increasing knowledge of 
man’s physical and spiritual nature and of his environ- 
ment. ‘The latter consists not only in the mere physical 
facts of his surroundings, but also in his understanding 
and his control of them. Although any individual’s 
physical environment remains unchanged, except as he 
moves about on the earth’s crust, mankind’s knowledge 
of and power over these physical facts constantly 
increase, 

As the tropical zone saps his energies and the arctic 
zone absorbs them, he crowds into the temperate zone, 
which is now almost filled up. Already in the temper- 
ate zone more people press upon some of its lands than 
they can feed, clothe, and shelter. In consequence the 
less energetic dwellers in the tropics have had to be con- 
quered and their raw materials and foodstuffs secured in 
exchange for the surplus human energies of the temper- 
ate zone, in the form of manufactures. The tropics are 
now either occupied by independent peoples or are par- 
celed out among the strongest groups of the temperate 
zones. ‘The arctics have thus far yielded too little food, 
shelter, and clothing to arouse vigorous competition. 

THE RECORD OF WAR 

Constant warfare, interrupted by brief breathing 
spells of peace, naturally marked the epoch during which 
human beings have been populating and competing for 
the temperate zone and conquering the tropical and 
arctic zones. But now, in our day, we find the temper- 
ate zone parceled out among the nations and almost 
filled up with peoples. We also find wide differences in 
density of population pressing for readjustment. We 
see mankind entering upon the final stage of this first 
epoch. We perceive a second epoch approaching, where 
the temperate zone is completely filled up. 


DIVISION OF HISTORY 


Should not history be divided into such epochs rather 
than into ancient, medieval, and modern? Was not 
ancient history modern history to the Roman? Will 
not modern history be medieval history a thousand years 
hence? Would not a division of history into epochs of 
mankind’s basic relations to the earth’s crust direct itself 
to the realities of the story of human life on this earth, 
instead of to its mere superficial events. 

When, early in the nineteenth century, it appeared 
that the population of the world was increasing much 
faster than the food supply, Malthus announced that 
only by positive checks, such as starvation, disease, war, 
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and misery in all its forms, or by preventive checks upon 
excessive births, could the world’s population be kept 
within the bounds of the world’s food supply. During 
the nineteenth century England’s people increased four- 
fold, Germany’s threefold, and the population of the 
European continent as a whole rose from 200,000,000 
to 400,000,000. Had it not been for the opening up of 
huge new food-producing areas in North and South 
America, Australia, and Africa, the pressure of popu- 
lation on food supply would have become acute early ini 
the nineteenth century. 


THE QUESTION OF POPULATION 


The population of the world, which in 1810 was esti- 
mated to be six hundred and eighty-two million people, 
has risen to about one billion seven hundred millions 
and is increasing annually by about fifteen millions per 
annum. At this rate, of about 1 per cent per annum, 
it will double in about sixty-five years. The threat to 
life of insufficient food supply was not ignored by the 
human life instinct, nor yet dealt with by human reason. 
The readjustment of population to food supply was not 
left blindly to the positive checks, such as starvation, 
disease, war, and misery, nor were the preventive checks 
upon excessive births consciously, knowingly, publicly 
applied. Instinctively, subconsciously, and silently life 
protects itself against destruction. Since the middle of 
the nineteenth century the birth rate has declined in all 
civilized countries and is still falling. In England it 
fell from 35 per thousand per annum, in the decade 
from 1850 to 1860 to 27 per thousand from 1900 to 
1905; in France from 26 per thousand to 21, and in 
Yermany from 36 or 87 to 33 or 34. The population 
of France is already stationary, while England’s popu- 
lation will probably be stationary by the middle of this 
century. 

In general, the marriage rate in most countries, 
though it shows a slight tendency to decline, has varied 

“little. It is usually not far from eight per thousand. 
Any individual couple, if asked why it has deliberately 
chosen to have fewer children than its ancestors, would, 
of course, not ascribe its choice to a realization that the 
world’s population was increasing faster than the food 
supply. The high cost of living, they would probably 
mention, due to the increasing pressure of population 
on food supply. In the nineteenth century the human- 
life instinct, threatened by an adequate food supply, has 
subconsciously adjusted itself to its changed environ- 
ment. In the twentieth century the same most power- 
ful of all instincts, threatened by modern war with the 
extermiration of human life, has set to work to abolish 
war before war destroys life. 


PEACE INEVITABLE 


It thus appears that an examination of the funda- 
mental facts of human life on earth compels the con- 
clusion that international peace is ultimately inevitable. 
Is the intelligence and insight of our twentieth century 
sufficient to abolish war, or will much more murderous 
wars than the recent one be required to demonstrate to 
the great mass of men the vital necessity of establishing 
international peace? That is the question. 


THE OPEN DOOR 


Its History and Conflict with Spheres 
of Interest 
By DAVID D. O’DARE 


#4 SEPTEMBER 6, 1899, John Hay, Secretary of State, 
instructed the United States ambassadors at Lon- 
don, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, and Tokyo to get, if 
possible, a declaration in favor of the Open Door policy 
with regard to their respective spheres of interest in 
China. * This move was the first enunciation of a benev- 
olent and considerate note in the relation of foreign na- 
tions to China and represents the nucleus around which 
our Far Eastern policy has developed. The original 
items of the policy to which John Hay sought the ad- 
herence of interested powers were three: 


(1) Assurance that no nation having a sphere of in- 
terest or a lease on territory in China would interfere 
with treaty ports or vested interests in her territory. 

(2) Like tariff rates for all nations within the spheres 
of interest, tariff to be collected by China. 

(3) Equal harbor dues and railroad charges for all 
nations. 


NECESSITY FOR POLICY 


Such a policy was necessary to protect the trade and 
commerce of the United States in China. In 1895, at 
the close of the Chino-Japanese War, a “scramble for 
concessions” on the part of European nations began. 
Japan took as spoils of her victory Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, and South Manchuria. Russia, however, objected 
to Japan’s presence in South Manchuria, and, supported 
by France and Germany, succeeded in forcing the re- 
cession of this territory to China. Japan was successful, 
however, in obtaining a non-alienation treaty, which 
amounted to obtaining a sphere of interest, in her mind 
if not in the mind of China’s statesmen, regarding the 
rich province of Fukien. France obtained concessions 
on the frontier of her colony, Indo-China. As a com- 
pensation for France’s concession and in order to protect 
her sea-going trade, England sought and gained a con- 
cession of lands on the North Burma frontier and some 
new ports in South China. In addition, she obtained a 
non-alienation treaty covering the Yangtze Valley, which 
is the territory feeding into Hongkong, the commercial 
center ceded to her by China at the end of the Opium 
War. Russia was granted railroad and financial privi- 
leges in northern Manchuria and Port Arthur. On a 
flimsy pretext, Germany leased Kiaochow Bay and ob- 
tained the right of railroad construction in Shantung 
province as well as mining and financial concessions. 

In general, the jgrm “concession” expressed the grant- 
ing of rights to construct and administer railroads, right 
of priority in enterprises to develop the country, and 
right to be first consulted regarding loans affecting the 
territory concerned. “Spheres of interest express a prin- 
ciple that no other power except the one in whose favor 
the sphere of interest exists shall be permitted to acquire 
concessions or to exert any control or interest whatso- 
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ever, . . . at the same time giving the privileged 
power a monopoly of the right to seek concession.” ! 


ASSENT OF NATIONS 


In due course all the nations assented, more or less 
guardedly, to the principles set forth by John Hay. 
Great Britain was strongly in favor of such a policy, 
since, as chief trader with China, closed ports or dis- 
crimination in tariff, harbor dues, or railroad charges 
would decrease her trading advantages outside her own 
sphere of interest. Previous to the enunciation of the 
Open Door policy by Secretary Hay, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford had made a report on economic conditions in China 
and had recommended that the United States and Great 
Britain unite in upholding such a policy.* Perhaps Sec- 
retary Hay would not have sponsored the diplomatic 
stroke he did had he not been reasonably sure of Eng- 
land’s support. The other nations could not well declare 
themselves opposed to the policy, and so stated their 
tentative consent, depending on the action of the other 
powers. Russia’s consent was very necessary, due to her 
influential position in northern Manchuria. Russia 
would sign no statement assenting to the Open Door 
policy nor any restriction of her action in China, but her 
foreign minister, Count Mouravieff, had promised to do 
whatever France did. Evidently the minister had not 
expected France to declare herself in favor of such a 
policy, for on learning that such was the case he “flew 
into a passion and insisted that Russia would never bind 
herself in that way.”* But Hay acted on the Count’s 
promise and considered that Russia, too, had bound her- 
self to these agreements. 

After allowing a short time to elapse, Hay informed 
the governments concerned that the policy had received 
the assent of all interested nations and that the United 
States would consider the matter settled. Thus, the first 
stroke was achieved. There was nothing in the nature 
of treaties, but the notes exchanged were formal declara- 
tions of a policy subscribed to by the various interested 
nations. 


HAY’S SUCCESS 

Secretary Hay’s success in securing the adherence of 
the seven powers to a policy which sponsored equal eco- 
nomie opportunity for all nations, which aimed at pre- 
serving the commercial status quo of China, and which 
recognized China’s right to administer her own internal 
affairs and collect her own customs is signal. The very 
powers who had vied with each other between 1895 and 
1898 to secure concessions and spheres of interest in 
China could not refuse to support a fair and just policy 
when asked to do so by a nation whose policy had been 
consistently fair and just. Although any of them, with 
the exception of England, would doubtless have pre- 
ferred to exploit her own sphere of interest to the exclu- 
sion of other commercial interests, none could openly 
state such a policy. 

*Overlach: Foreign Financial Control in China, page v. 

* Beresford: The Breakup of China. 
‘ * Thayer : The Life and Letters of John Hay, Vol. II, page 
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SPHERES OF INTEREST 


From the three proposals which constitute the first 
statement of the Open Door policy it may be seen that 
spheres of interest are recognized. It merely  safe- 
guarded the right of all nations to economic equality 
within the sphere of interest. In principle, however, the 
policies, even at the outset, were widely separated. The 
Open Door meant equal economic opportunity for all 
nations; it upheld treaty obligations and rights: it ree- 
ognized China’s interests. The sphere of interest policy 
had its origin in the period when European nations re- 
solved to solve the Far Eastern problem by effecting the 
partition of China, Each of the great powers had felt 
that she must have a slice in the pie, and her motive for 
taking it was by no stretch of imagination altruistic. 
While it is true that the United States in advancing the 
Open Door policy had in mind commercial advantages 
for her citizens, it is also true that she recognized 
China’s rights as well. The Open Door has led to the 
preservation of the territorial integrity of China by its 
persistence for the commercial satus quo; the spheres 
of interest developed in the direction of spheres of influ- 
ence, a term which “suggests a certain degree of au- 
thority or control, either financial or political, exercised 
by a foreign power over a certain territory.” 4 


BOXER UPRISING AND EFFECT 


Scarcely had Hay succeeded in obtaining assent to the 
Open Door policy when the Boxer uprising against for- 
eigners occurred, in the spring of 1900. During the at- 
tack Secretary Hay added another touch to the policy of 
the United States in China which has become coupled 
with that of the Open Door. Feeling it advisable to de- 
fine the position of the United States, he sent an iden- 
tical telegram to eleven nations, stating that our purpose 
was to “act in concurrence with the other powers—the 
policy of the United States is to seek a solution which 
may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty 
and international law, and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of 
the Chinese Empire.” 

This statement helped model the terms of settlement 
at the end of the Boxer ordeal. Due to the strong posi- 
tion of the United States,° China was not partitioned 
and the Open Door policy was observed. China, weak 
and in the toils of political upheaval, would with diffi- 
culty have resisted any measure agreed upon by the 
powers, but their concurrence in the policy outlined by 
Secretary Hay allowed the unwieldy nation to work to- 
ward a solution of her internal problems without added 
foreign difficulties. By a brilliant stroke of diplomacy, 
executed daringly and backed by moral force alone, the 
Open Door and territorial integrity became the acknow]l- 
edged policies of all interested powers. 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE 
Russia, whose assent to the Open Door policy had been 


‘Overlach: Foreign Financial Control in China, page v. 
Hornbeck: Contemporary Politics in the Far East, page 
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obtained almost by a ruse on the part of Secretary Hay, 
soon showed that she did not regard it seriously. The 
end of the Boxer uprising found Russia with fifty garri- 
sons in Manchuria. Realizing their advantage, the Rus- 
sians tried to negotiate a separate peace with China, giv- 
ing her “general powers of control” over Mukden and 
military command of Chinese forces in Manchuria. 
With the support of England, Japan, and the United 
States, China was able to refuse such a flagrant usurpa- 
tion of her sovereignty in Manchuria. Russia, however, 
continued to seek special and favorable terms, and in 
1901 was on the point of securing concessions in Man- 
churia which would almost reduce the province to a Rus- 
sian protectorate.® 

Secretary Hay dispatched a note to the eleven inter- 
ested nations, stating the United States as unequivocally 
opposed to the cession “to any corporation or company 
the exclusive right and privilege of opening mines, es- 
tablishing railroads, or in any other way industrially 
developing China.” This position was taken on the 
grounds that such a concession “constitutes a monop- 
oly”; “is a distinct breach of the stipulations of treaties” 
existing; “restricts American trade” and exposes it to 
being discriminated against; “precipitates demands for 
similar cessions by other nations; conflicts with the as- 
surances repeatedly conveyed to this government by the 
imperial Russian ministry.” * Russia, under pressure of 
the sentiment of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan, promised to withdraw from Manchuria and to 
restore railroads temporarily held by her to China. 

However, Russia’s course of action in 1902 did not ac- 
cord with her promise. ‘Troops were withdrawn from 
the garrisons, merely to be stationed along the railroads 
as guards. New propositions for privileges in Siberia 
were being advanced, and, unaided, China could not hope 
to resist them. During 1903 Russia’s policy continued 
‘and emphasized this aggressive note. Additional troops 
were introduced into Manchuria; demands for non- 
alienation of Manchuria followed demands for assurance 
of compensation for any territory which might in the 
future be conceded to England; arrangements for favor- 
able and discriminatory tariff rates were attempted. 


JAPAN’S FEARS 


These movements conflicted with the policy of com- 
mercial expansion toward the northern markets adopted 
by the United States and Great Britain, and Russia’s 
failure to evacuate Manchuria aroused Japan’s fears. 
Japan, situated across a narrow channel from Russia’s 
sphere of interest, Manchuria; Japan, already looking 
with covetous eyes at Korea, which was too near the 
insidious reaching out of Russia for safety; Japan, who 
had been forced to give back to China in 1895 the very 
territory in which Russia was now using every means to 
secure a permanent foothold ; Japan, of course, was most 
vitally interested. Perhaps an additional reason for the 
fact that Japan took the decisive step at this crisis in- 
stead of the United States may have been the loss of 
John Hay’s influence as Secretary of State. His illness 
* Hornbeck: Contemporary Politics in the Far East, page 
245. 

. Quotations from Secretary Hay’s note of February 1, 
1902. 
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and death (1903-04) deprived the United States of a 


great statesman, who had recognized the significance of 


the position of the United States in world politics and 
the importance of the Far East in future commerce. 

So it was Japan who called Russia to a halt in her 
Manchuria policy. In the summer of 1903 Baron 
Komura formulated and dispatched a set of proposals in 
nature resembling a bargain. For effect, perhaps, the 
first clause affirms the Open Door and territorial integ- 
rity. The following clauses state that Japan will recog- 
nize Russia in Manchuria, provided Russia will not inter- 
fere with Japan in Korea. In a series of notes Russia 
stated her position ; she desired Japan to give her a free 
hand in Manchuria and arrogantly pressed recognition 
of her first interest there. Japan, though not unwilling 
to do this, still would not without like recognition of 
her interests in Korea. Russia’s insolence went a step 
too far with Japan, and to the former’s great surprise 
Japan broke off diplomatic relations and declared war in 
February, 1904. 


JAPAN’S TREATIES 


Japan, who had waged war in the name of the Open 
Door, was successful in obtaining a treaty which un- 
doubtedly conflicts with the principle of it. The 
Treaty of Portsmouth, signed in December, 1905, recog- 
nized Japan’s paramount interest in Korea and virtually 
gave to her Russia’s interests in southern Manchuria. 
Russia stated as a part of the treaty that she had no 
concessions in Manchuria incompatible with the Open 
Door policy. However, Japan made a set of secret 
protocols which was ratified by China along with the 
Portsmouth Treaty. On these agreements Japan later 
based her right to exclude China, England, and the 
United States from building railways in Manchuria. 
Such an action was unquestionably in conflict with the 
Open Door of commercial enterprise in China, as well as 
opposed to Japan’s public avowals of her policy with re- 
gard to equal opportunity in Manchuria. 

“The close of the war left Russia in North Manchuria 
and found Japan ensconced as a successor to what had 
been Russia’s rights in South Manchuria. There were 
thus two foreign powers where there had been one, with 
spheres of interest in Mauchuria. Russia, before the 
war, had failed to live up to her Open Door pledges.’” 
Japan had stated her adherence to the Open Door afresh, 
but had violated it in the secret protocols of the treaty.” 


COURSE OF ROOSEVELT AND KNOX 


In 1908 President Roosevelt, alarmed at Japan’s ag- 
gressive policy in Manchuria, sought and obtained an 
assurance that it was the wish of both governments to 
encourage commerce in the Pacific, to preserve the 
status quo in China, to maintain the Open Door and 
territorial integrity, and to co-operate in any event 
threatening to alter these conditions. Again, in 1909-10, 
Secretary Knox protested against the situation of Russia 
and Japan in Manchuria; but, since Great Britain did 


’ Hornbeck: Contemporary Politics in the Far East, page 
255. 

* Japan in Korea is not discussed here, partly because of 
the limited scope of the paper and partly because Korea, 
strictly speaking, was not a sphere of interest. Her inde- 
pendence had been recognized by China in 1895. 
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not take measures to support the action against her ally, 
Japan, no result was gained. Here, as before, the pro- 
test of the United States had only moral force. 

In the interim between 1905 and the beginning of the 
World War Japan strengthened herself in her spheres of 
interest, South Manchuria and Fukien; English trade 
diminished proportionately to other nations; the trade 
of the United States and Japan in China assumed larger 
proportions. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war Japan declared 
war against the Central Powers as the defensive ally of 
Great Britain. An ultimatum was immediately sent 
Germany demanding the withdrawal of German vessels 
from Pacific waters and transference of German in- 
terests in Shantung to Japan. Germany complied to the 
first demand, destroying a great deal of English shipping 
as she went, but surrendered Kiaochow and Tsingtao 
only when Japan’s invading army forced her to do so. 

Whether Japan’s action in Shantung was in accord 
with international policy in her disregard of China’s re- 
quest that spheres of interest be neutralized for the 
period of the war; in her invasion of neutral territory in 
Shantung; in her assumption of privileges in Kiaochow 
and Shantung greater than Germany had ever enjoyed ; 
or whether, as eminent Japanese statesmen have re- 
peatedly declared, her actions were wholly motivated by 
ideals held by the Allies aud were untinged by any de- 
sire for aggrandizement, it is useless to speculate. At 
the time the United States made no official protest, since 
Japan prefaced every new aggression with the phrase, 
“with the view of the eventual restoration of Shantung 
to China.” The fact that Japan sought special con- 
cessions regarding the collection of customs, that special 
privileges were granted a Japanese steamship line to 
enter T'sing-tao when to all other nations it was a closed 
port; that China’s administrative power in the interior 
part of the province was infringed upon, would appear, 
however, to be in direct violation of the Open Door and 
territorial integrity, in spite of Japan’s assurance of her 
devotion to these very policies. 


THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 


In 1915 Japan addressed twenty-one demands to the 
Chinese Government. In very general terms, the de- 
mands were for: (1) options on loans and railways, (2) 
veto power with regard to actions of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and (3) a position of definite, immediate, and im- 
portant privilege in southern Manchuria, Shantung, and 
Fukien.2° From the text of these demands it is not 
difficult to pick out clauses which impair the adminis- 
trative entity of China. 

“The Chinese Government agrees to grant to Japanese 
officials and common people the mining rights of all 
mines in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia.” 
(Section II, Article 4.) 

Consent of the Japanese Government is necessary be- 
fore “permission is granted to a subject of a third power 
to build a railway in South Manchuria or eastern Mon- 
golia and before a loan is to be made with a third power 
pledging local taxes of South Manchuria or eastern 
Mongolia as security.” (Section II, Article 5, a and b.) 


” Hornbeck: Contemporary Politics in the Far East, page 
219 
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“The Chinese Government engages not to cede or 
lease to a third power any harbor, bay, or island along 
the coast of China.” (Section IV, preamble.) 

The significance of the demands is far-reaching. Had 
they been promulgated in time of peace, it seems hardly 
possible that nations pledged to support a policy of 
equal opportunity in China’s commercial fields, as well 
as her administrative and territorial entity, would have 
allowed Japan to force them upon China. ‘The Allies, 
however, took no action against Japan, one of their own 
members, and Secretary Bryan let the situation pass 
with another wordy assurance from Japan that her in- 
tentions were good, 


WILSON’S COURSE AT VERSAILLES 


At Versailles, President Wilson succeeded in ineor 
porating the Open Door policy with respect to manda- 
taries in the text of the League of Nations. Before ap- 
plied only to the Philippines and to China in particular, 
this represents another triumph for the policy. 


THE FUTURE 


If a course of action could be chosen for the future, 
we would be compelled to choose the Open Door as 
opposed to spheres of interest, if we used as a test the 
results to be expected from each. Spheres of interest 
breed international jealousy and desire for compensatory 
concessions when a single nation gains a concession, 
Selfish exploitation of a province granted as a sphere 
of interest is the rule, and progress toward the dis- 
memberment of China has undoubtedly begun under the 
sphere-of-interest policy. On the other hand, the Open 
Door stands for concerted action by the powers, for 
equal economic competition, for respect toward China’s 
Interest, 
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PROCESSIONAL FOR THE PEACE 
YEAR—1921 


By EDNA LOGAN HUMMEL 


Here, on the rugged bluff, from whence there gleams 
The river, gray beneath the sunlit hills, 
And trees on which the kiss of Glory falls 
Till all their number thrill with vivid hues, 
I watch a long procession in array 
Of Autumn’s gold and scarlet uniforms, 
Bearing this fateful year to his long home. 
And lo, you pass, old Year, as one who goes 
Not to an unremembered grave, where lies 
The far, dim land of long-forgotten times ; 
Nor yet to those scarred sepulchres of hate 
Where spectral horrors stalk the haunted mind ; 
But, sweeping forward o’er the bannered hills, 
The pageant of your passing moves along 
Triumphant to a goal of honor bright 
In Memory’s trophied hall; for you have brought 
Into the heart of man a long-sought hope, 
Such hope as women, weeping o’er their slain, 
Have prayed for since the days of Eve; such hope 
As war-torn heroes, knowing how all vain 
Their costly victories were ‘gainst future wars, 
Strove hard to realize. 
Methinks when from 
Some bold Judean height the seer beheld 
The future, clear as panoramic hills, 
He trembled, all amazed to see afar 
The white mists pierced by crimson streaks of dawn 
Aquiver in the west, and morning star 
Of peace rise in the blue. Perchance today 
That seer has place in this vast conference 
Now planning world-wide peace, and strangely thrills 
To see his ancient prophecy fulfilled. 
Bright Year, farewell! The alabaster box 
Of international sacrifice you hold 
To bathe a world whose blood-stained feet have trod 
A bitter winepress, till that autumn day 
When Peace, victorious, flings her glowing robes 
Around you, happy Year, and bids you go, 
Thus panoplied, to glory evermore. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS AT THE HAGUE 


Thus far, little has been reported from the experts’ con- 
ference on Russia at The Hague to dispel the gloom of 
those in this country, officials and others, who said the 
sessions would be a continuation of the Genoa Conference, 
and would offer little prospect of genuine improvement in 
the relations between Russia and the balance of Europe. 
The conference has been a series of threatened breaks. 

Some weeks before the sessions at The Hague started, 
there was a tart exchange of notes between France and 
Great Britain. On June 1 Premier Poincare in a note to 
the British Government reviewed the French theories and 
position, demanding that the Soviet Government withdraw 
its note of May 11 and reiterating that political and diplo- 
matic questions should be avoided at The Hague. The 
deduction frequently made from M. Poincare’s note was 
that he thought the powers, through their experts, should 
formulate a scheme of Russian reconstruction, and then 
lay it before the Russian delegates. The British began 
their reply by saying the French note showed some con- 
fusion of thought and unfamiliarity with the ground coy- 
ered at Genoa. It proceeded more or less along the lines 
Mr. Lloyd-George has laid down frequently—co-operation. 
acceptance of the fact of the Soviet Government’s authority 
in Russia, and treatment of the problems in the light of 
expediency. On June 12 M. Poincare sent a rejoinder to 
the British, in which he intimated that confusion of thought 
plagued the British rather than the French. 


MEETING OF THE PREMIERS 


So things remained, with great expectations arising in 
some sections of British and French thought, from the 
scheduled meeting of Lloyd-George and Poincare in London 
in connection with the latter’s visit for the Verdun cele- 
bration. Hope of consummation of the _ long-discussed 
Anglo-French pact was stimulated greatly in advance, as 
aun incident of the meeting, and of the desired co-operation 
between the two nations, but the news that followed the 
meeting did not bear out the hopes. On the contrary. 
representative newspapers in both Great Britain and France 
found little satisfaction in the results of the Lloyd-George 
Poincare conference. 

The Manchester Guardian took occasion to speak plainly 
to France on the subject of her stiff and insistent demands 
on Germany, her continued expenditures, her failure to 
increase taxes, and the maintenance of her army, described 
as “enormously greater than any present dangers can jus- 
tify.” The Daily Chronicle, semi-official organ of Lloyd- 
George, said that “if Poincaré hopes for conclusion of an 
Anglo-French pact, he should understand that this project 
is today far below the horizon. He should understand that 
it is the French policy of the last six months under his 
direction which has led to the eclipse of the project of the 
pact.” And L’Oeuvre, considered by many an intelligent 
and independent liberal French paper, had this to say on 
the results of the Premier’s conference : 


Hague Conference—nothing. 
Interallied debts—nothing. 
Anglo-French pact—nothing. 
Reparations—left with Reparation Commission, and, if 
necessary, to conference. 
Tangier—left to conference. 
Near East—left to conference. 
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Were we not right in warning not to be enthusiastic too 
quickly over this London meeting? 


THE RUSSIAN ATTITUDE 
And while the British and French were thus parleying 
and jockeying, the reports from the east of Europe revealed 
the Russians in an unyielding mood. The Russian dele- 
gation reached The Hague in the latter part of June, and 
soon showed there had been no abacement in the quiet 
assurance and, as some of the critics thought, impudence 
that had so greatly irritated delegates of other nations 
at Genoa. Indeed, they seemed to have additional assur- 
ance—or impudence. Edward L. James, writing from The 
Hague to the New York Times, stated in a somewhat out- 
raged way that Chitcherin asked at Genoa for a loan of 
$1,000,000,000, but at The Hague the Russians, speaking 

through Litvinoff, asked for $1,600,000,000. 


THE RUSSIAN REPORT ON GENOA 


In view of this self-contained attitude of the Russians 
at The Hague, there is interest in a report made by Joffe, 
one of their delegates to Genoa, on their course in that 
conference, for it works much color into the detail of the 
account. The report appears in Russian Information and 
Review, issue of June 15. It follows: 

The memorandum of the Allied experts, known as the 
memorandum of London, bore the title, “General European 
Economic Conference, Preparatory Commission.” This 
means that the Genoa Conference began in London, and 
was not a general European conference at all, but a con- 
ference of experts nominated by the Entente—the group of 
victorious powers. Protests against this procedure came 
from the Little Entente as well as from the neutral powers. 
The fact that thirty-five European States were invited to a 
general European conference, while only five of them pre- 
pared the agenda and the resolutions, is significant of the 
post-war condition of Europe. Equally characteristic were 
the pre-Genoa stages of the conference and the contradic- 
tions within the leading group of powers itself. The atti- 
tude of France towards the Cannes resolution was signif 
icant of the French divergence from British policy, and 
the summoning of a European conference was a move which 
Britain was forced to take in her conflict with France. 
The Russian question came to the front at the conference 
because British policy has only two alternatives: either to 
allow the control of foreign policy to slip from her hands, 
or to come to an agreement with Russia. 


RIDICULE OF FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the conference was of a formal, 
solemn character. Sounding phrases were uttered announc- 
ing that victor and vanquished no longer existed, and that 
the conference had met to solve the difficulties from which 
Europe was suffering. No concrete proposal was, however, 
put forward, no program or hint of a program was forth- 
coming. The result was that when we at the first plenary 
session declared that the limitation of armaments was an 
essential step for the solution of Europe’s problems, the 
statement was met with general approval, whereas 
Barthou’s hysterical protest against the introduction of 
armaments was received with marked coldness and im- 
patience. 

This vagueness as to what the conference actually was 
to do pervaded the whole of the first stages and seemed to 
be shared by the inviting powers themselves, since the 
famous London memorandum, which became the crux of the 
negotiations, was brought forward in a most casual manner. 
At any rate, so it seemed, when one day part of the Russian 
delegation, in the intervals between the sessions of the 
commissions, was sitting on the veranda, and Lloyd-George 
approached and asked, “Have you received the London 
memorandum?’ We replied that we knew nothing about 
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it except from the references that had appeared in the 
European papers. Whereupon Lloyd-George said, “Very 
well. I will have it sent you today.” From this it appears 
that the original intention was to communicate the memo 
randum privately, and only later was it decided to hand 
it to the so-called Political Subcommission to become the 
basis of negotiations. 


COMMENT ON FRANCE 


It is interesting to note that the Political Subcommission, 
in deference to French susceptibilities as to the introduc 
tion of political questions, was at first called the Russian 
Subcommission. And it is significant that France, who 
consciously assumed the part of the enfant terrible of the 
conference, attempted to deprive Russia and Germany of 
votes on the subcommissions on a level with the five Entente 
powers. France wished to lump Russia and Germany with 
the remaining States and assign them six votes between 
them all. This original proposal was strongly opposed by 
the Russians, who received the support of all the other 
delegates. France submitted when it was suggested that 
the dispute should be thrashed out in a plenary session. 

The terms of the resolutions drawn up in London and 
discussed by the subcommission all began with the phrase 
“It is desirable,” and none of them bore an obligatory char 
acter. When the Russians had been occupied for some 
days with their reply, and in response to impatient queries 
could give no assurance as to when it would be ready for 
presentation, they were one day approached by an inter- 
mediary and informed that Lloyd-George desired to speak 
with some of the Russian delegates at his residence, the 
Villa de Alberti. It was decided to send Chitcherin, Lit- 
vinoff, and Krassin. When they arrived they were aston- 
ished to find that, besides Lloyd-George, there were seated 
at a large table, representatives of all the Entente powers 
except Japan, together with stenographers, translators, and 
secretaries. In fact, the whole Political Subcommission, 
with the exclusion of the representative of the neutral 
powers, the Little Entente, and Germany, had been trans- 
ferred to the Villa de Alberti. 


AT THE LLOYD-GEORGE VILLA 


It was at this villa that the discussion of the London 
memorandum took place, and that the argument was put 
forward that the question of Russia’s debts must be settled 
before the question of credits and European reconstruction 
could be approached. The Russians refused to recognize 
the war debts, since Russia had renounced the fruits of 
victory. “Give us Constantinople,” we argued, “the Darda 
nelles, and all that Russia was promised in the event of an 
Allied victory. We shall not, of course, retain Constanti 
nople or any of the other territory; but we shall dispose of 
it in our way and not in yours. We might even return it 
to the people to whom it belongs. If you insist that we 
repay what was actually given to Russia for the prolonga- 
tion of the war, and was spent during the war, then the 
other side of the account must also be considered.” Lloyd 
George said, jokingly,. “Well, perhaps we shall let you have 
Constantinople.” Whereupon we replied, “Very good; per- 
haps we shall repay your debts; but until then we do not 
recognize them.” 

The pre-war debt we were prepared to recognize, in 
accordance with the Cannes resolution, if our counter-claims 
were also recognized. These counter-claims amounted to 
fifty milliard gold roubles, for which we presented an 
account. The French inspired the rumor that we were 
not only refusing to pay our debts, but even demanding 
fifteen milliards ourselves. We informed the press that we 
should not insist upon the payment of those fifteen millards. 

At a private meeting at the Villa de Alberti the British 
proposed the following compromise: Russia’s counter-claims 
shall cover the war debt and the interest on the pre-war 
debt, and a moratorium shall be established for the repay- 
ment of the pre-war debt. When we inquired as to how 
long the moratorium would apply, Lloyd-George said, “Well, 
I cannot say, but, no doubt, a fairly long time.” We were 
assured on all hands that this amounted to a virtual re- 
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nouncement of the debt, but we replied that we were not 
going to begin our international career by assuming obli- 
gations which we knew we were not in a position to fulfill. 
There was no possibility of fulfilling such an obligation 
unless it was made possible for us to bring about a rapid 
economic revival of Russia. Such a revival depends upon 
our receiving adequate credits. 


CREDITS AND RECOGNITION 


This basic point, with its corollary, the de jure recogni- 
tion of Russia, we put forward as conditions for accepting 
the Allies’ compromise. We named one milliard dollars as 
the credit we required. Then began the wrangle over the 
question as to which should precede the other—the recog 
nition of debts or the granting of credits. At this period 
Urquhart came on the scene, even less conciliatory than 
usual, and his influence over Lloyd-George was obvious. 
It was finally agreed that Chitcherin should embody the 
Russian conditions in a letter to Lloyd-George. which should 
form the basis for further discussions of the Political Sub- 
commission. In this letter the period of the moratorium 
was to be fixed provisionally at thirty years. This letter was 
presented, but before the Subcommission could meet our 
reply to the London memorandum was completed and deliv- 
ered. This reply was drafted on a different basis from 
Chitcherin’s letter to Lloyd-George, but it represented our 
position in principle, whereas the letter represented our 
reply to the definite proposals put before us at the villa. 
The French delegates at the next meeting of the commission 
of experts took advantage of the contrast between these 
two replies, and after a histrionic display they left the com- 
mittee before an explanation could be offered. 

The next step was the Genoa memorandum handed to 
the Russian delegates on May 2. Political questions of 
Asia Minor and Rumania that had hitherto not been dis- 
cussed and were entirely unexpected were introduced into 
this memorandum. They may have been intended as a 
basis for retreat, or simply introduced to frighten the 
Russians, but they did not achieve their object. The asser- 
tion that capitalists would not grant credits unless given 
assurances by the recognition of all old debts was contra- 
dicted by the Russo-German Treaty and the various agree- 
ments which Russia was concluding with private capitalists. 
The proposed credit of £20,000,000 was not a credit to Rus- 
sia, but to foreign capitalists for the purpose of trade, and 
would be of little use to Russia. 

To sum up the results of the conference: In the first 
place, it was the funeral of the Entente as the rulers of 
Europe and the personification of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In the second place, it signified a reorientation of Europe 
towards Russia, which was markedly evident by the atti- 
tude of the various delegates, especially of the neutral and 
smaller powers, and by the representatives of the powers 
who displayed great interest—often very sympathetic inter- 
est--in Russia. 

RUSSIAN COURAGE 


The fact that Soviet Russia, with the allied Soviet repub- 
lics, was the only State that had the‘courage to resist the 
hegemony of the Entente during the protracted negotiations 
at Genoa, and the only State that could attract to its side 
all the other oppressed States—that, in my opinion, is the 
victory obtained at Genoa. In no way and under no con- 
ditions can that be effaced from the pages of history. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 

With Russia thus aggressive and “top-lofty,’ as they say 
in some parts of this country, notwithstanding her impov- 
erished condition and the resultant calls upon the balance 
of the world to help feed her famished millions, and with 
the other nations represented at The Hague having difficulty 
in agreeing upon a policy with which to confront the Soviet 
agents, the hesitation, doubts, threats, break-ups and patch- 
ing-ups that have marked the meetings were well-nigh in- 
evitable. Secretary Hughes’ gift of prophecy was hardly 
overworked when he foresaw these events, at the time he 


refused the invitation to Genoa, and later when he refused 
to go to The Hague. 
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A PRIZE EDITORIAL 


RANK M. O’Brien, of the editorial staff of the New 

York Herald, has recently been awarded the Pulitzer 
prize of $500 “for the best editorial article written dur- 
ing the year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning, and the power to 
influence public opinion in the right direction.” The 
editorial, published in the Herald November 11, 1921, 


was as follows: 
THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


That which takes place today at the National Ceme 
tery in Arlington is a symbol, a mystery, and a tribute. 
It is an entombment only in the physical sense. It is 
rather the enthronement of Duty and Honor. This man 
who died for his country is the symbol of these quali 
a far more perfect symbol than any man could be 
whose name and deeds we knew. He represents more, 
really, than the unidentified dead, for we cannot sepa- 
rate them spiritually from the war heroes whose names 
are written on their gravestones. Te—this spirit whom 
we honor—stands for the unselfishness of all. 

This, of all monuments to the dead, is lasting and 
immutable. So long as men revere the finer things of 
life, the tomb of the nameless hero will remain a shrine. 
Nor, with the shifts of time and mind, ean there be a 
changing of values. No historian shall rise to modify 
the virtues or the faults of the Soldier. He has an im- 
munity for which kings might pray. The years may 
bring erosion to the granite, but not to the memory of 
the Unknown. 

Tt is a common weakness of humanity to ask the ques- 
tions that can never be answered in this life. Probably 
none to whom the drama of the Unknown Soldier has 
appealed has not wondered who, in the sunshine of earth, 
was the protagonist of today’s ceremony. <A logger from 
the Penobscot? An orchardist from the Pacific coast ? 
A well-driller from Texas? A machinist from Connec- 
ticut? <A lad who left his hoe to rust among the Mis- 
souri corn? A longshoreman from Hell’s Kitchen? 
Perhaps some youth from the tobacco fields, resting 
again in his own Virginia. All that the army tells us of 
him is that he died in battle. All that the heart tells is 
that some woman loved him. More than that, no man 
shall learn. In this mystery, as in the riddle of the uni- 
verse, the wise wonder; but they would not know. 

What were his dreams, his ambitions? Likely he 
shared those common to the millions: a life of peace and 
honest struggle, with such small success as comes to most 
who try; and at the end the place on the hillside among 
his fathers. Today to do honor at his last resting-place 
come the greatest soldiers of the age, famous statesmen 
from other continents, the President, the high judges 
and the legislators of his own country, and many men 
who, like himself, fought for the flag. At his bier will 
gather the most remarkable group that America has seen. 
And the tomb which Fate reserved for him is, instead of 
the narrow cell on the village hillside, one as lasting as 
that of Rameses and as inspiring as Napoleon’s. 

It is a great religious ceremony, this burial today. 
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The exaltation of the nameless bones would not be possi- 
ble except for Belief. Where were Duty and Honor, the 
well-springs of Victory, if mankind feared that death 
drew a black curtain behind which lay nothing but the 
dark? So all in whom the spark of hope has not died 
can well believe that we, to whom the Soldier is a mys- 
tery, are not a mystery to him. They can believe that 
the watchers at Arlington today are not merely a few 
thousands of the living, but the countless battalions of 
the departed. “Though he were dead, yet shall he live” 
there is the promise to which men hold when everything 
of this earth has slipped away. 

All the impressive ritual of today would be a mockery 
if we did not believe that, out in an infinity which as- 
tronomers cannot chart or mathematicians bound, the 
Unknown Soldier and all the glorious dead whom we 
honor in his dust are looking down upon this little spin- 
ning ball, conscious of our reverence. And when noon 
strikes, signal for the moment of silent prayer, few of 
those who stand with bared head will lack conviction 
that the rites at Arlington are viewed by other than 
mortal eyes. Only in that spirit may we honor the 
Unknown Soldier and those who, like him, died for this 
Republic. 

Unknown, but not unknowing! 





IRELAND’S BLOODY PATH 


In the middle of June, observers of Irish affairs turned 
from contemplation of the horrors of the strife in Ireland 
between Irishmen to negotiations in London respecting the 
Irish constitution. News from London was that the draft 
of the constitution had been put into shape satisfactory to 
all parties concerned in the negotiations. 

A few days later thought shifted to the election in Lre 
land, which was proceeding generally in a sane way, despite 
the excitement and an occasional outbreak. It all was a 
happy relief from the chain of murders which ordinarily 
passed before the eyes of spectators of Irish affairs. And 
to very many there was additional relief and a promise of 
better things in the evidence that began to appear on June 
17 of the victory for the treaty forces—evidence that soon 
gave way to certainty of an overwhelming victory. 

But this picture was not long to hold the gaze. Follow- 
ing the definite news in dispatches on June 20 of the over- 
mastering victory of the treaty forces, marked as it seemed 
to be by plain indications that the educated and well- 
informed of the Irish voters had given their strength almost 
universally to the treaty advocates, came news on June 21 
showing that the results of the balloting made no difference 
to the extremist Republicans. Led by Eamon de Valera and 
others who think as he does, the extremists still planned 
aggressions and talked again of the doctrine that England’s 
difficulty will be Ireland’s opportunity. 


THE EXTREMISTS’ VIEWS 


What was in the minds of these men is illustrated by the 
following excerpt from the Dublin dispatch of June 21 to 
the New York Times: 

Speaking in County Kildare, General Liam Mellowes said 
the outlook was black, but that Republicanism was not 


dead. They would continue the fight until the cause 
triumphs. He declared the republic continues as long as 





the Declaration of Independence exists, and they will 
defend it with their lives, if that is necessary. Republican 
leaders present included Generals Rory, O'Connor, and 
Traynor, Count and Countess Plunket, Harry Boland 
Countess Markevitz, Mrs. Clarke, and Miss MacSwinney 

Erskine Childer’s paper says: 

“The new situation destroys all hope of unifying the 
army. It seems truly impossible to us that any Republican 
should co-operate with those who stand for this constitu 
tion and mean to impose it on Ireland. It seems impossible 
that the important body of men, army oflicers and others, 
who have turned the scale for treaty solely on the guarantee 
of their leaders that the constitution would be on Republi 
can lines can stomach this surrender to king and empire.” 

Eamon de Valera made his expected statement on the 
constitution this evening. He, in part, said: 

“As it stands, it will exclude from public service, and 
practically disfranchise, every honest Republican. Its test 
code is as comprehensive against Republicans as the test 
acts of the Clarenden and Shaftesbury code against Cath 
olic and Dissenters in the reign of Charles II. It is, as 
Burke described the penal code, a machine of wise and 
elaborate contrivance, a complete system, well defined and 
well composed in all parts, and peculiarly fitted to the end 
in view, namely, the degradation of a people, and directed 
hot against the few, but against the many. The Dail 
Kireann will not dishonor itself by, passing it.” 

Referring to the elections, de Valera said: 

“The results indeed seem a triumph for imperial methods 
of pacification, namely, outrage, murder, and massacre; 
then a threat, with the concession policy of a kick and a 
caress, With a kick in reserve. Ireland is not free and will 
never be at rest or genuinely reconciled with England. 
England’s game is for the moment only. England's diffi 
culty will still be prayed for as Ireland's opportunity.” 


BLOODSHED AS USUAL 


On the next day, June 22, occurred the assassination in 
London of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Hughes Wilson, who 
had been Chief of Staff of the British Army in the World 
War and some time since had become military adviser to 
the Ulster forces. A bitter opponent of Sinn Fein and a 
critic of the British Government's Irish policy, his death 
was immediately ascribed to Irish extremists. No attempt 
was made to link those who shot him to death in front 
of his home with the leaders of the extreme Republican 
forces in Ireland, but the act became a part of the dark 
picture of Irish hate. 

Four days later Winston Churchill and others of the 
British Government were stating in the House of Commons 
that existing conditions were a violation of the Irish treaty, 
and that if the Free State forces were unable to maintain 
order, the British Government would be at liberty to de 
nounce the treaty and take such steps as might be necessary 
to the situation, and almost before the words were printed 
battle started and raged in Dublin between the extremist 
Republicans and the Free State troops. In another four 
days affairs in Ireland were in such state that Free State 
troops were storming the Four Courts, in which Republican 
insurgents were barricaded, and the cable between Ireland 
and England had been cut by the rebels, 

Finally, the rebel garrison in the Four Courts was com 
pelled to surrender, after considerable loss of life and 
virtual destruction of the building. But the fighting con 
tinued. Grave disturbances occurred in other parts of 
Ireland, notably in Donegal, and in Dublin itself as late 
as July 5 there still were rebel troops barricaded in a few 
buildings and under attack of the Free State forces. But all 
late signs have pointed to gradual extension of the power of 
the treaty forces, 
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THE SIGNS IN JAPAN AND CHINA 


Allowing for the misunderstandings and miscalculations 
that may occur in trying to measure in the United States 
events in the Far East, especially when the news dispatches 
are rather fragmentary, the late happenings in Japan and 
China are encouraging to most observers. 

These events have revolved largely around Admiral Baron 
Tomosaburo Kato in Japan, and General Wu Pei-Fu_ in 


China. Each appears to be emerging as the strong man of 
the hour in his country, and each is hailed by many 


observers in this country as a strong man of fine promise 
Kato to guide Japan along lines of economic rather than 
militaristic endeavor, and Wu to lead China to unification 
and order. 


KATO AT THE ARMS CONFERENCE 

Baron Kato made a profound impression at the Washing 
ton Conference, where he soon was accepted as the big man 
of the Japanese delegation, and, at the end of the sessions, 
as one of the “Big Three” of the Secretary 
Hughes and Mr. Balfour (now the Earl of Balfour) 
the other two. At first, the run of opinion in conference 
that Kato the Japanese —crafty, 
inscrutable, and long-headed. Toward the latter 
the conference many of the abler members who came into 
close contact with him said, and seemingly were wholly 
sincere, that he had labored earnestly 
for the thoroughgoing success of the great undertaking. 

The first definite news that he was marching to the very 
front in Japan came in dispatches from Tokyo early in 
June, stating that he was the probable choice for premier, 
to succeed Premier Takahashi. In succeeding dispatches 
it was stated that he was desired in the office, and that 
he was impelled to accept it because he was deeply inter- 
ested in the unequivocal acceptance by Japan of the Wash- 


conference, 
being 
storied 


circles was was 


part of 


and industriously 


ington Conference treaties, and there was danger to the 
treaties unless he report that, inci- 
dentally, official Washington generally declined to take at 
face value, in so far as it implied danger to the treaties. 
On June #1 Tokyo dispatches announced that the Baron 
had accepted the high office, going into power with a non 
coalition, cabinet obligated to acceptance of the 
absolute condition, it was said, had 
He had insisted that the army 


became premier —a 


party, or 
treaties. One other 
been made by Baron Kato. 
leaders agree to reduce the army budget by approximately 
$20,000,000. 

THE FLURRY IN JAPAN 
Japanese 


flurry in politics 


accession to 


There was a marked and 
journalism following Kato’s with 
charges that the new ministry was colored with reaction- 
arism, that constitutional principles were violated, and 
that normal and healthy party affiliations and divisions 
were destroyed by the coalition basis of the new ministry. 
In the United States, however, the disposition was to over 
look these outcroppings of Japanese internal politics and 
to find cause for sincere gratification at the interest of the 
new government of Japan in the Washington Conference 
treaties, dealing so importantly with naval affairs, and at 
the evident purpose of Baron Kato, at least partially to 
parallel the naval curtailments with curtailments of the 
army. In the latter regard the reports in June of reduc- 
tion of the army budget were followed in early July by 
reports of reduction in the size of the army. 


power, 
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KATO, THE MAN 


All of this, perhaps, lends interest to a sprightly pen 
portrait of Baron Kato that appeared in the New Yori 
Times of June 18, written by Silas Bent, part of which 


follows: 


Whatever Kato does will be done with impassive com 
posure. He wiil have thought it out beforehand. This 
habit of his, it may be said, detracts somewhat from his 
merit as a family man; for he goes off by himself to think 
things out, and often prefers to spend hours in solitude in 
his own home. His wife objects to the habit. She has 
tried to break him of it. (Those who think Japanese wives 
don’t speak their minds on such matters may well make 
note of this.) Presumably she is still trying to break her 
husband of his vice of solitary thinking, but at 63 he is 
probably somewhat set in his ways. He is as likely as not 
to think out Japanese policy all by his lonesome, without 
asking the advice of the Genro or the army and navy chief 
tains. It is possible; and if he does it, if he ignores 
the elder statesmen and the militarists, it will be a political 
innovation as startling in Japan as was his battle strategy 
to the naval experts of the Occident. 

Admiral Baron Tomosaburo Kato (for he was made a 
vice admiral just after the Russo-Japanese War, and was 
created a baron in 1920) brought his immobility along with 
him to the Washington Conference, which he attended as 
a joint delegate with Prince Iyesato Tokugawa and Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara, the latter ambassador at the capital. 
After ill health compelled the Prince to return to Japan, 
Kato became the acknowledged head of the delegation, and 
it was part of his duty, or at least a task which he accepted 
without apparent protest, to be interviewed daily by a 
swarm of newspaper men and a few newspaper women. 

Baron Kato understands English fairly well and speaks 
it imperfectly. The audiences were conducted invariably 
with the assistance of an interpreter, but there were times 
when the Admiral, realizing the import of a question, did 
not await the assistance of his interpreter in declining to 
answer it. 

The correspondents at the conference came to like Baron 
Kato for all that. They jested to one another about his 
“poker face” not unenviously. They vied with one another 
in putting to him questions deliberately calculated to ruffle 
the immemorial serenity of that mask. Perhaps the Baron 
understood that it was a game. Sometimes he seemed to 
enjoy it. Not once did he lose his temper. Not once did 
he make an indiscreet reply. Not once did he refuse to 
answer with surprising candor when an answer was pos 
sible. And not once did the correspondents succeed in 
piercing his imperturbable calm. 


GENERAL WU IN CHINA; 


It will be recalled that months ago, when thought began 
Chinese problems as 
General Wu _ Pei-Fu, 
be one of the 


to concentrate more and more on 
interwoven with world 
operating south of Peking, 
strong military leaders in China and was often 
described as an enlightened and patriotic man. General 
Chang Tso Lin, the other powerful chieftain, ruling in Man 


churia, was described almost invariably as an ex-bandit and 


problems, 
was stated to 


two 


rogue and was suspected of being ip the pay of Japan . 
Recent issues of the ApvocaTE or PEACE have summarized 
General Wu’s expected collision with General Chang and 


his somewhat unexpected and sweeping victories. After 
having defeated Chang decisively, Wu acquired a_ potent 
influence in the governmental situation in Peking. Later 


he turned his attention to Dr. Sun Yat Sen, president of 
the South China Government, with headquarters in Canton, 
who had amazed many in this country, who sympathized 
with his liberal doctrines, by entering into some sort of an 
alliance with General Chang when the latter was facing 
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General Wu. The time came when Dr. Sun Yat Sen was 


driven out of Canton and forced to take refuge on his 
gunboats. That was because General Chen Chiung-Ming, 


commander of the South China military forces, turned on 
Sun Yat Sen when the latter’s differences with Wu were 
approaching a crisis. Disinterested and informed observers 
in this country of Chinese affairs say that General Chen's 
attack on Sun Yat Sen was not due to treachery, but to 
patriotic devotion to China. He had convinced. 
these observers think, that Sun Yat Sen had erred in ally 
ing himself with Chang and in opposition to Wu. More 
over, these observers say that, as the code operates in 
China, Chen was free to do as he pleased. He had given 
Sun Yat Sen as much as he had gained and was under no 
obligation other than follow his judgment and 


conscience. 


become 


to do 


THE OUTCOME 


In any event, as this is written it appears that the results 
of General Wu's operations of the last few months are 
these: He has humbled and driven into retirement the 
aggressive and unscrupulous war lord of the North, General 
Chang; he has forced into seclusion the leader of the South 
China Republic, Dr. Sun Yat Sen; he has acquired vast 
power in Peking, seat of the recognized Chinese Govern- 
ment, and, through his apparent working agreement with 
General Chen, he has substantially much power in 
Canton, seat of the Southern rebel government. In sum, 
he seems from this side of the Pacific Ocean to be the most 
if the actually dominant, figure throughout 


as 


potent, not 
China. 

And that is a fact greeted with rejoicing in many circles. 
The rejoicing may be turned to disappointment and sorrow, 
as happens so often in Chinese affairs. But there is wide 


spread hope and good cheer at this time. 


CHINA’S NEEDS 


The theory prevalent in many circles of American opinion 
concerned with China is that a unified and stable govern- 
ment must be set up, and that the powers of the military 
chieftains and of the aggressive provincial governors, 
often suspected of being in the pay of or controlled by un 
scrupulous foreign interests, must be eliminated or rendered 
negligible. If this can be accomplished there will be greater 
opportunity than in many years past for the enlightened 
opinion of China to effectuate itself along the paths which 
will lead to restoration of China’s position as a self-sustain- 
ing, sovereign nation. There is little doubt that the domi- 
nant opinion in some of the nations of the Western world 
und a growing opinion in others of these nations is anxious 
to lend its support to China for the attainment of this end. 


so 


And of course the almost universal opinion of statesmen 
is that China must help herself in this way before the most 
beneficent designs of her friends and other nations can bear 
full fruition. At the Washington Conference the insidious 
argument used by those who were not in full sympathy with 
plans to restore China to her full rights was that China was 
incapable of enjoying them, in safety to her own many mil- 
lions and in safety to legitimate interests of the other peo- 
ples of the world. That note in the Conference accounts for 
the guardedness ef some of the provisions made for the 
relief of China. It served to deter, in some measure, even 


the most ardent of China’s friends at the Conference, 
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INSIDE GERMANY 


The murder of Dr. Walter Rathenau, the German Foreign 
Minister, on June 24, and the attack on Maximillian Harden 
a few days later, directed attention again to the internal 
social and political conditions of Germany. For 
months has the thinking of Germany as an 
important international factor 
that very little thought had been given to what was going 
on inside. 


so many 
world been 


und somewhat mysterious 


The cold-blooded assassination of Dr. Rathenau, generally 
accounted the ablest Wirth’s Cabinet, 
the Royalist 
Reports appeared in the press of Germany of schemes said 
to have under way for numerous terroristic acts to 
be performed on the day Rathenau died. Evidently, sup 
porters of the Republican government of Germany took all 
such reports most seriously; for the government prepared 
for eventualities, the of the 
the government rallied in enormous 
intended to impress and intimidate plotters, as well as te 


man in Chancellor 
immediately set world 


thinking about plots. 


been 


grave and masses workers 


supporting meetings 


voice their grief and indignation at Rathenau’s death. 


UNNOTICED NEWS 


Two articles dealing with Germany appeared in the 
American press some days before the Rathenau assassina 
tion, which seem to possess a new significance now. So 


far removed were they from the usual German news dealing 
with reparations, international loans, relations with Russia, 
und so on, that slight attention was given them when they 
were printed; but it is possible they told of things that go 
far toward explaining such dangers to Republican Germany 
as appeared in the murder of Dr. Rathenau. 

Vew York Times of June 
18, six days before Rathenau was shot. 


One of these articles was in the 
In part, the article 
follows: 


REACTIONARIES’ EFFORTS 

German reactionaries are making a serious effort to 
utilize the movies for the purpose of carrying on their mon 
archist propaganda, according to the charges made in the 
Socialist and Democratic German papers in connection 
with the rows oyer the spectacular historical film, “Fred 
ericus Rex,” a picture glorifying Prussian militarism as 
exemplified in the life of Frederick the Great. As told by 
cable, the picture has drawn big crowds and resulted in 
violent clashes between young Junkers and Communist 
und Socialist youths. 

Charges by Die Freiheit, the Independent Socialist organ, 
that regular army troops were allowed to collaborate with 
ex-members of the notorious Rossbach Volunteers, a band 
of ex-soldiers that helped ravage the Baltic States and stir 
up trouble in Upper Silesia and in the Ruhr following the 
armistice, have not been denied by the Ministry of Defense. 
In its issue of May 29, Die Freiheit says that the success of 
“Fredericus Rex” appears to have inspired the Junkers 
with high hopes, and it notes the advance announcement of 
a film called “The Victorious Armies of Germany and 
Austria and the Armies of Our Enemies, Part I,” featuring 
such scenes as “With an Artillery Aviation Detachment 
During the Great Spring Offensive, 1917,” “Behind the 
Front in Volhynia.” “With the Field Balloonists,” ete. 
After remarking that the movies constitute a powerful 
medium for influencing the masses in favor of the ruling 
class, Die Freiheit refers to a German magazine called Die 
Venachheit, and continues: 


WORK OF CAPITALISTS 


“There we learn that the well-known film enterprise ‘The 
German Photo Company, EF. B.,’ which has the job of ‘mak 
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ing propaganda for German culture systematically at home 
und abroad through moving and stationary pictures upon 
a national and generally useful basis.’ is being backed by 
the following big capitalists and agriculturists: Gontard, 
Cuno, Stresemann, Hugenberg. Rosicke, Sahm, Luther, and 
Stinnes. What this crowd is doing toward stirring up inter- 
national animosities becomes clear when we look at some 
of the titles of the scenes presented in the weekly reviews. 
These include ‘Polish Insurgents Shooting Down German 
Farmers,’ ‘The Big Four at Work, ‘Red Agitators Gouging 
Out the Eyes of Regular German Troops’ and ‘Fresh Acts 
of Violence by the Entente: Germany Wrecking Her Last 
Proud Battleship on Orders from Paris.” We think it is 
high time for Socialist and Republican circles to line up 
against this militarist incitement of the unsuspecting 
masses of the people.” 

The film company attacked by Die Freiheit was organized 
in 19K with the support of many leading German indus- 
trialists and, according to statements made at a general 
meeting held in Essen last April by its director, Herr 
Cobiken, now has some 600 films at its disposal for “‘na- 
tional economic propaganda work.” Its output at home and 
abroad during the last four years was given as more than 
5,000,000 meters of film, and the director said its products 
were going to all parts of the world. This “Deutsche Licht 
hild-Gesellschaft” employs 350 persons, and its new plants 
can turn out about 8,000,000 meters of film a year. The 
Kolnische Zeitung quotes its business manager, ex-Captain 
Widemann, to the effect that a good film would gradually 
do away with the prejudice against Germany developed by 
the World War. 

ANOTHER SORT OF PICTURE 

Some while before, the Baltimore Sun printed an article 
written by “an Englishman living in Germany,” which, 
perhaps, throws light upon the conditions that gave the 
Royalists and other plotters what they believed to be oppor- 
tunities. This article shows a social and economic § state 
in Germany that inevitably must harass the Wirth Govern 
ment and must encourage all that very considerable num- 
ber of Junkers who seek the re-establishment of the 
Kairer’s system, and, as some believe, the return of one of 
the Kaiser’s family to the throne. 

In part, the article stated: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


“No one knows what is going to happen, and I should 
be a fool if I attempted to prophesy.” (Prominent banker.) 

“Nothing can help Germany, either internally or abroad, 
until the Treaty of Versailles has been torn up.” (Conserva- 
tive.) 

“T am living on my capital, and when that is done I shall 
blow my brains out.” (Retired merchant, who had an 
equivalent capital of $500,000 before the war, now worth 
about $8,000.) 

“We can offer you the goods you want, but we cannot give 
you a fixed price, nor can we guarantee delivery on dates 
stated.” (Extract from business letter.) 

“My factory is running overtime, but I am losing money. 
The costs of manufacture vary too much. If the mark 
goes up relative to the dollar, I am ruined.” (Manufacturer 
with regular delivery contracts. ) 

“My mother has 3,000 marks a month. Of this 700 marks 
are pension, the remainder is capital.” (Statement by hos- 
pital nurse.) 

“Everything goes, but something has got to change. 
(Statement by head waiter.) 

“Before the war my wife could take a large market 
basket to market and buy what she wanted with a small 
purse. Today she takes the money in the market basket 
and has to have a larger purse to bring back what she is 
able to purchase with it.” 

Such are the opinions which I have taken at random 
from my conversation with various classes of the German 
people over a period lasting two years, during which IT have 
mixed with all kinds of people from Ludendorf down to the 
fireman on a tug. 


” 
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The real truth about this country, so far as I can see it, 
and I have known the country for 30 years, is that nobody 
knows in the least what they are doing, what they are going 
to do, or how they are going to get out of the mess in which 
they are. 

In the same article there is a discussion of fiscal condi- 
tions in Germany which is arresting. Generally, in this 
country, the theory has been that the sooner Germany suc- 
ceeded in deflating its currency and restoring something like 
its normal purchasing power, the sooner she would be on 
the way to dependable financial well-being. But the writer 
of the article finds many business men in Germany who fear 
above all things increased purchasing power of the mark. 


WHERE LIE EVILS AND HOPES FOR 
THE MASSES 


In an address before the National Conference of Social 
Work in Providence, R. I., in the latter part of June, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, embodied a review and a forecast in a discussion 
of social standards for industry. Mr. Lovejoy succeeded 
in putting into a few crisp paragraphs a number of highly 
important facts. 

In part, he said: 


Ten years ago a Committee on Standards of Living and 
Labor presented to the National Conference of Social Work 
a series of recommendations as an outline of social stand- 
ards for industry—a group of standards under which it was 
believed a nation might hope to live and prosper without 
imposing injustice or sapping the vitality of any of her 
children. 


DEMANDS OF A DECADE AGO 


We called upon the people to guarantee, either by the laws 
of the various States or, if necessary, by Federal act, a mini- 
ium wage that should secure a living to all industrial 
workers, and specifically defined a living wage. 

We demanded the adoption of an S-hour day and 6-day 
week for all workers and the prohibition of night work to 
all minors, 

We demanded minimum standards of safety and health, 
including the prohibition of the manufacturing of poisonous 
articles dangerous to the life of the worker, wherever harm- 
less substitutes were possible. 

We demanded the right to a home free from extortionate 
taxation and from the invasion of industrial manufacture, 
a home for every family. 

We demanded the prohibition from wage-earning occupi- 
tions of all children under 16 years of age, a reasonable 
regulation of conditions of employment of women, and social 
care of the unemployable. 

Finally, we demanded some effective system of compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents, involuntary unemployment, dis- 
ease, sickness, invalidity, and old age. 

Let us not forget that we have just passed through the 
most significant and dramatic decade in our history, if not, 
indeed, in this history of human life. The forces at work 
have been both integrating and disintegrating. 


EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 


The world has passed through its stupendous test of trial 
of battle. An irreparable sacrifice of human life has been 
laid on the altar of the ancient God of War by the ruthless 
hand of imperial ambition. National boundaries have been 
wiped out and drawn anew. Empires that were deemed 
invulnerable have been shattered, and from their fragments 
new States have been born. But as yet there is no guar- 
antee that the world cannot again be fooled into an even 
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greater conflagration, The ancients still rule in the halls of 
council. Diplomacy is still as secret and sinister as ever. 
A so-called peace has been projected by the same group that 
made a mess of the fraternity of nations. War to end war 
is already regarded as a gruesome joke and the stakes of 
diplomacy are still the rich but primitive political regions of 
the earth. 

Gigantic appropriations are being voted for imperial proj- 
ects beyond the dreams of any nation in history. The poor 
are being bled by burdens of taxation to foot the bills. 
Almost the entire levy of Federal taxation is for the support 
of our military and naval establishments. 


MOVEMENTS FORWARD 

During this period we have seen the emergence into politi- 
cal existence of a half of our population—perhaps the better 
half. Henceforth the women of our nations must be reck- 
oned with in facing our national destinies. 

We have seen the most successful business enterprise, per- 
haps the most gigantic—the business of coining profit from 
the appetites of weak men—put under the ban. While it is 
too early to record sweeping conclusions, relief agencies do 
not hesitate to testify that a trend toward uational sobriety 
is marked and full of promise. 

The housing of the people is becoming the recognized duty 
of a self-respecting nation, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is an example of those agencies that have 
espoused the cause as a matter of business, 

We have seen in State after State attempts to fix a mini- 
mum wage, below which industry shall not be allowed to 
enlist the efforts of human beings. 

We have seen an epidemic of unemployment. Men, able- 
bodied and eager, have walked our streets and ridden our 
bumpers in search of work. We halt and stagger in grap- 
pling with the problem, but at least we no longer ignore it. 
We have at least discovered that the problem is national, 
and that no one community can handle it alone; also, that 
until we learn to develop a relation between an industrial 
and an agricultural life, we shall continue to throw our 
whole labor problem out of balance. 

We have passed, or perhaps are still passing, through a 
tragic financial panic, but we no longer regard this as an 
uct of God. We acknowledge our own responsibility, and 
that is the necessary prelude to a serious attempt to avert 
such disasters in the future. 


CHILD LABOR AN ISSUE 


We have seen child labor lifted from the debates of the 
woman's club and the protest of the posts and set forth as 
a national responsibility. A whole people recognizes that 
the system injures, not so much the children involved, as the 
nation itself. It is a game in which every one loses. Efforts 
to cure the evil have commanded the attention of our 
national law-makers and two abortive efforts have been 
made to administer a national treatment. 

Finally, we make bold to declare that, in spite of the 
reactionary forces which still bind us to the past and the 
self-interest that still works to disintegrate, we are headed 
forward, and we shall see, or at least pass on to posterity 
the possibility of seeing, how a nation can actually house 
and feed and clothe itself without making it the chief and 
consuming occupation of life and without destroying any of 
its people or any other people in the process. 


MR. LOVEJOY PEPRESENTATIVE 

What Mr. Lovejoy has to say reflects to a very great ex- 
tent the opinions of many others engaged as he is in con- 
structive effort at Washington and elsewhere. Indubitably, 
many of these men and women have seen in the events of 
the last few years evils of incredible proportions, and por- 
tents of even worse evils. And yet there is a reviving spirit 
of hope and of courageous purpose to go on. Under the 
surface is a feeling akin to that which Secretary Hughes 
hinted at in an article in this issue of the ApvocaTE oF 
Prack—a feeling that senses a new era. 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE 


A while back a reader living in Cleveland communicated 
with the editor of the ApvocaTEe or PEACE respecting an edi- 
torial dealing with France. Correspondence followed, with 
the result that the editor referred certain inquiries to better- 
informed persons in France. Out of all this emerged items 
that may enliven interest and thought in the problem of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

There follows a letter from the editor to the gentleman in 
Cleveland, under date of June 1: 


Some time ago you were kind enough to write us a letter 
with reference to our editorial entitled “Our Criticism of 
France.” We gathered the impression that you suspected 
that our utterances were not strictly in accordance with the 
existing facts, in consequence of which you asked us 


(1) How often France had invaded Germany since 
16507 

(2) By what right did France take possession of 
Alsace and parts of Lorraine in the seventeenth cen 
tury? 

(3) By what right does France occupy Alsace now ? 

(4) Why is France not making some headway in 
repairing the damage caused by the Germans? 


We took the liberty of submitting your letter to one of the 
most intelligent persons in France whom we know. The re 
sult is the communication, the translation of which we are 
sending to you. We know of no better way to answer your 
questions. 

You will understand now why we have delayed in reply 
ing to your letter. 

We have assumed that you are looking for information, 
Perhaps it is your desire that your letter and the reply 
should be printed in the columns of the ApvocaTr or PRAcr. 
We shall be glad to comply with your request if that be it. 

We are also enclosing the translation of a self-explanatory 
article entitled “In French Strasbourg.” 


Below is given the translation of the article “In French 


Strasbourg,” alluded to in the editor's letter. From = the 
French standpoint it is sutticient proof of the sentiments of 
the people, and therefore sufficient proof of the justice of 


French claims. The article follows: 


IN FRENCH STRASBOURG 
By A. Jéze 


Lovely Alsace! Sister country ravished by a cruel 
enemy. Thou appeared more beautiful and impressive after 
a half century of suffering and captivity. 

Strasbourg had decked herself in holiday dress to do 
honor to the chief of her country. From top to bottom her 
houses were adorned with flags. Her narrow streets were 
marvelously decorated with banners of all the Allied 
nations, on which were laudatory inscriptions of Poincaré 
and Clemenceau. Garlands and festoons formed triumphal 
arches. How impressive were those antiquated and faded 
flags on which one read the sad date IS70! And those, too, 
in which the blue and the red (rather too bright) revealed 
in unskilled dyeing the affection of Alsace for France. 

Some days before the signing of the armistice, anticipat- 
ing the overthrow of the Germans, the families of Strasbourg 
had prepared some French flags, not daring to purchase 
them direct. They procured some stuffs, running the risk 
of awakening suspicion in the minds of the shopkeepers, who 
hated to sacrifice their stocks of bed-linens, and dyed them 
in the sacred colors. Under cover of night and very secretly, 
in order not to be denounced by servants of whose loyalty 
they were none too sure, or neighboring enemies, they as 
sembled bit by bit these red, white, and blue pieces. 

That is why on Armistice Day the Germans, turning to 
wards the windows which at first only timidly blossomed 
forth in French decorations, later were stupefied by daringly 
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displayed French flags. The Germans believed that in the 
course of their careful searchings of 48 years they had con 
tiscated all seditious insignia, but they did not reckon with 
the filial disdain and ingenuity of the women of Alsace. 

In the streets crowds jostled one another. Street venders 
sold songs written in the patois of Alsace. One, in which 
can be seen all the spirit of this heroic people, their humor 
and their faults, translated into the French, runs as fol- 
lows. 


THEIR RETURN 
(English Version.) 


Look! They are returning from the Vosges, 
With the Tricolor gaily flying, 

With their Alpine hats on one side, 

Our people rejoice. 


The maid of thirty-one 
Ransacks her wardrobe ; 

Papa dons his marriage suit 
And sticks his hat over one ear. 


Our welcome shall be a feust 

To God, who has given to us all, 

Who has willed this moment, 

When they come back to their vineyards. 


Behind the shutters the Boches peep, 

And they ask only for water; 

But we have caught more than one 

Who has expiated his crime in the Rhine. 


Each one of us wears three colors. Look! 
On the chest of drawers 
A kneeding-pan, and (how beautiful they are) 


Joan of Are and Napoleon. 


The band plays the “Marseillaise”’ ; 

The firemen whistle “la Sambre et Meuse” ; 
The bugle sounds the alarm, 

“Your country’s free 

At last from Schobes”! 


The faces of the Alsatians, both young and old, who cir- 
culated in the crowd radiated a deep inner joy. Wherever 
one looked, one read in their faces all the sufferings en 
dured; one divined all the vexations which they had under- 
gone, all the moral restrictions of which they had been the 
victims under the German yoke. One felt that the French 
victory was to them what the lifting of the thumbscrew nuts 
was to an innocent victim who had undergone unjustly a 
long, degrading torture. It was not a cheer which came 
from their lips. It was a sob which came from their hearts 
“Long live France”! 

The day on which the President made his entry into Stras- 
bourg the roads were black with people long before the hour 
tixed for his arrival. In the windows, on the balconies, even 
on the housetops, people crowded. 

In the enclosure in front of the mayoralty a place was re- 
served for those Alsatians who had been expelled during the 
war from their villages and towns under the flimsiest pre- 
texts, because of their loyalty to France. Some had been 
deprived of liberty; others were forced to abandon their 
homes and their property. Woe to those who spoke even 
one word of French! For this abominable crime they atoned 
in a German prison. One young stenographer had copied on 
her machine the words of a French song. Jail for three 
months was inflicted upon her for this. Some merchants in 
au little town of Cernay, well known for their French sym- 
pathy and by whom children were educated at Nancy, were 
obliged under compulsion to close their shop and leave on 
foot, carrying only the apparel they stood in, finding refuge 
in the home of the married daughter of one of them at 
Strasbourg. One might recite indefinitely stories of this 
kind. 

The President received as many of the patriots as pos- 
sible on the top of the flight of steps of the mayoralty, and 
in the name of the mother country to her new-found chil- 
dren, he greeted the people of Strasbourg and gave them wel- 
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come. So eloquent and impressive were his words that the 
crowd was aroused to enthusiasm and frenzied applause. 

“Le plebiscite est fait!” 

The whole population of Alsace-Lorraine had chosen for 
themselves, unmistakably, though there had been no need to 
have recourse to a more or less misleading ballot. They 
were content to let their hearts speak for them, and a great 
cry of affection rose from every breast, “Long live France!” 
Echoing far into the future, through a sacred silence, rang 
out those historic words, “Le plebiscite est fait!” 

The spectators were shaken with emotion. With heads 
uncovered, the populace listened to the President of France 
as he expressed his affection and tenderness for them and 
his beloved province, at last returned to its own fold. 

As the President was leaving to enter the mayoralty, the 
people rushed to get a nearer glimpse of him, to greet and 
embrace him. Not alone the Alsatians, but those who had 
adopted the country as their own. One lady, who had been 
expelled from her village during hostilities, approached the 
President and, presenting herself, told of her sufferings and 
what she had endured. Much touched, the President em- 
braced her. This act gave to this woman an unutterable joy 
and pride. 

“That will bring me good luck,” she cried. 

One could not help but be moved with such fervor. The 
loyalty of the people of Alsace for France is a_ religion. 
For half a century they had cherished it as a sacred cult, 
and persecution had but exalted their faith. 

in order to show his solicitude for the whole of Alsace, 
without distinction of party or creed, the President made a 
visit to the churches of the principal cults—the Cathedral. 
the Church of St. Thomas, and the Jewish synagogue—which 
were all magnificently decorated. With great ceremony the 
priests of these churches, in their sacerdotal robes, received 
the presidential escort. 

The early hours of the morning were given over to official 
ceremonies. The afternoon became a glorious hosanna, a 
day of praise for the French people of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Platforms had been erected in the Place de la Republique 
and in the old Kaiserplatz, which used to be the officers’ bar- 
racks of the Germans. Here were situated that proud 
palace of the German Emperor, hideously Teutonic in its 
architecture; the new library of the University, the Land 
esanschuss* palace, and also the equestrian statue of Wil 
liam I. 

When the news of the armistice came to Strasbourg the 
people rushed to this monument and overturned the royal 
horse and rider. Then students beheaded the prince’s statue 
and placed it at the foot of an ornate effigy of Kleber which 
they had placed in one of the principal streets of the town. 
A few days later they carried this trophy to the school dor 
mitories. In order to obliterate every trace of the accursed 
statue, the people of Strasbourgh covered the pedestal with 
fir branches. One would have said it was a funeral monu 
ment. It looked like a funera! monument. 

The entrance to the Place de la Republique was teeming 
with people, and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the invited guests made their way to the gallery 
which had been reserved for officials, Deputies, and Sena- 
tors, and members of the French Government. It was, how- 
ever, a good-natured crowd, in spite of the fatigue; so at last 
a clearance was made and the guests were able to file past. 
The arrival of the President and other personages of note 
brought forth many warm-hearted exlamations. Then, when 
each had taken his place, the ceremony unfolded, while the 
resident of the Republic, the President of the Council, and 
the Presidents of the Chamber and Senate stood with their 
heads uncovered. 

Two regiments of French troops, through whose valiance 
and heroism Alsace-Lorraine had veen freed, then marched 
past. With “Eyes right” they filed by the presidential en- 
closure, erect and frank, splendid poilus. Then from the 
whole population burst forth an enthusiastic cheer. “Vive 
Varmé!” “Vive la France!” It rang out on every side. The 
French officers, saluting with a magnificent sweep of their 
gleaming swords, their breasts brilliant with decorations 
dearly won, became the idols of the Alsatians. 


*Landesanschuss, perhaps; Landschloss in German; not in 
French dictionary. 
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“Look at these officers,” they immediately cried. “Gaze 
into their eyes and see there love and kindness of heart! 
Ah! the Germans were not like that!” 

Thus they compared them, as the soldiers strode by to the 
tune of an inspiring military march. Our 75-inch guns and 
little Renault tanks also took part in this parade. 

And then came the Alsatians filing by. 

From every corner of the province, several days ahead of 
time, they had come to take their place. There must have 
been easily 50,000 of them. At first it was thought neces- 
sury to continue the parade for several days and nights, so 
that all of them could take part in it, but the number was 
reduced to 15,000 of those who were to have the honor of 
marching before the members of the French Government. 

For two days the trains, filled to the limit, had chugged 
into Strasbourg, disgorging crowds of privileged guests— 
men, women, young girls and children—all in national cos- 
tume. 

And oh! what beautiful girls they were, on this wonderful 
day! Their heads were adorned with bows of black gros- 
grained silk flowered ribbon. Glistening colored silk shawls 
were draped gracefully over their bosoms in folds. Short 
skirts were richly trimmed with ribbons of black velvet, 
caught up, revealing muscular limbs hosed in white. They 
were shod in black shoes with buckles of silver and, to com- 
plete the toilette, an apron of black silk richly embroidered. 

These Alsatians seemed delirious with merriment and joy. 
Clapsing hands, round and round they played, stopping for 
u moment before the presidential enclosure, their petticoats 
of red, green, and violet twirling to an improvised tune of 
military music. People of all religions mingled in one great 
fraternity. Then, laughing and running, they dispersed, and 
others took their places in the ring, changing continually. 
The Catholics wore red skirts, the Protestants green, and the 
Jews violet. 

A great variety of different costumes passed before our 
dazzled eyes. Women, coiffed in huge scarlet bows, ac- 
companied men who wore toques of marten fur, short black 
jackets, and white pantaloons. Others by their ornaments 
plainly belonged to our own Brittany. They wore a tiny 
bonnet of lace, stiffly starched and pinned, perched awk- 
wardly on their chignon. They wore low-cut bodices with 
a muslin ruff very finely pleated, a black silk shawl, and a 
petticoat flounced with silk. Still others wore a hand 
somely embroidered headdress of gold and palest blue lace of 
exquisite fineness and delicacy, which, flying loosely, formed 
an aureole round the face. 

We gazed on these with eyes of admiration, and our hearts 
swelled with intense emotion as we realized that all these 
riches had been exhumed from wardrobes where they had 
lain buried for half a century. And now, today, they glit- 
tered with a radiance unparalleled, as though they, too, 
radiated some inner joy. 

Every Alsatian society had the honor of taking part in 
the parade, with holiday banners. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Athletic, Cyclists, and other societies. Not one 
was omitted. But the most touching feature of all, which 
brought tears to the eyes of the most hardened, were the 
veterans of "70. Venerable, aged, bent with years and sor- 
rows, they. who had undergone the shame of defeat, they 
who had lived only by the hope of revenge, to them at last 
had come the day of glory. Now they can die in peace! 
France is avenged ! 

What bent figures! How their eyes glistened under the 
tears which they could not hold back. At this moment the 
crowd lost all reserve. Like a human wave, these aged 
veterans were carried off their feet by the delirious ovation 
which they received. 

To describe one by one the coryheus of this sacred band 
would be impossible. However, one characteristic incident 
and the sentiment it provoked will be related. Two charm- 
ing Alsatiennes, in their national costume, had walked to the 
presidential enclosure to present a boquet of flowers, one to 
M. Poincaré, the other to M. Clemenceau. Profoundly 
touched, they leaned over to accept this flowery homage, and 
to shake their hands, when the two young girls, trembling 
With patriotic emotion, sprang forward against the walls of 
the platform, clinging with their hands and feet. They were 
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being pushed by the crowd when the two Vresidents drew 
them up to the precincts of the enclosure. 

Thus they found themselves side by side with those who 
had bled for their new-found country. With great tender 
ness the Presidents pressed paternal kisses upon their blush 
ing cheeks! All the beholders of this little scene acclaimed 
the heroes. It appeared to them that this was a symbolic 
ceremony specially for them. It seemed like some symbolic 
ceremony addressed to the whole of Alsace. It was to these 
brave people as though they had been reunited with a mem 
ber of their family after long years of exile. 

“What a triumph!” they cried to one another. “How won- 
derful! How beautiful!” 

Never had the feasts of the German Emperor attained 
such splendor. As the imperial escort had passed by, the 
roads were deserted, and it was not so very long ago that 
they were even permitted to view it. Whenever he spoke to 
the crowd it was from the balcony of his imperial palace. 
A brutal and inexorable police assured order. Few flags 
decorated the houses. We Alsatians closed our shutters to 
shut out the view of the usurper. 

And now what a difference! With what homelike sim 
plicity the President and members of his cabinet and the 
heroes of this glorious epic received the Alsatian populace, 
mingling with them, chatting and handshaking! Clemenceau 
may well say, in contemplating the Alsatians of all ages 
dancing and gamboling in their joy at being released from 
bondage, “People demanded an end of war. It has come! 
There it is!” 


Night. The feasting is almost over. There was no need 
for severe police protection, for some colonial troops now 
and then helped to maintain order, showing their gleaming 
teeth in their dusky faces as they smilingly cried “You can 
not pass!” Even this was needless, for the crowd but slowly 
melted, and without any disorder, into the streets of Stras 
bourg, brilliantly illumined for this occasion. 

There reigned a great joy, a great brotherhood. In every 
family that night there was a family gathering, a love feast. 
with sparkling Moselle and Rhine wine flowing freely. And 
the boys of Alsace, in horizon blue, and the girls, with arms 
entwined around one another, danced and whirled frater- 
nally together, while the orchestras played—no ; not a dance, 
but . . . La Madelon! 


The final letter of the Cleveland correspondent, after not 
ing the various items in the communications, follows, under 
date of June 5: 


Your valued letter of Just Ist at hand, and I assure you of 
my full appreciation of the trouble you have taken in trying 
to give me the information referred to in our correspondence. 

I now have the Gallic answer to the questions propounded ; 
but inasmuch as there is such an elementary difference be- 
tween my understanding of historical facts pertaining to the 
Gallic acquisition of Alsace and part of Lorraine, as well as 
of real conditions existing there new. and as outlined in Mr. 
Jeze’s description, I consider it useless (as a descendant of 
Allemanic-Suevic ancestors, yet a loyal American citizen, 
somewhat familiar with the population inhabiting these 
provinces) to enter upon or continue any further discussion. 
I always considered (and do so still) the acquisition of 
Alsace and Lorraine by France a steal, not justified by any 
unbiased historian, and my observation convinces me of the 
fact that, in spite of the exuberance with which the French 
military and civil authorities were received in Strasbourg 
and elsewhere in November, 1918, a large majority of the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers would this day prefer to become 
autonomous and form an independent State. They are not 
and never will be full-fledged French; on the other hand, 
while 75 to 90 per cent of its people use the German lan- 
guage and adhere to the German spirit, as to religion, litera- 
ture, ete., they acquired no particular love for Prussian 
militarism or bureaucracy during the last fifty years. What 
I would like to see would be an independent republic embrac 
ing these provinces, after the Swiss system, as a buffer 
State, and separating the two nations, for the good and last 
ing peace of the world, now and forever. 
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RELATIVE STRENGTH OF NAVIES 


We now know the facts showing the relative sea power 
of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy, as of June 1, 1922. The Bureau of Naval Intelli- 
gence of the Navy Department published tables 
dealing with ships actually to be retained by the navies of 
Under 


has just 


these countries, not including those to be scrapped. 
the terms of the treaty drawn by the Washington Confer- 
ence, Great Britain is to scrap twenty old capital ships; 
the United States twenty-eight ships, of which fifteen are 
old and thirteen are now under construction; Japan ten old 
capital ships and six under construction, while France and 
Italy are to scrap no capital ships. 

The relative showing of these five powers, as revealed by 
the tables, is as follows: 

Great Britain Capital ships, twenty-two of 580,450 tons; 
first line cruisers, six of 77,200 tons; second line cruisers, 
four of 46,100 tons; first line light cruisers, forty-five of 189, 
415 tons; second line light cruisers, fifteen of 80.345 tons; 
destroyer leaders, twenty of 34,478 tons; first line destroyers, 
182 of 206,433 tons; second line destroyers, six of 4,200 tons ; 


tirst line submarines, forty-seven of 38,333 tons; second line 
submarines, thirty-four of 14,608 tons, first line fleet sub- 


marines, six of 11,280 tons; second line fleet submarines, six 
of 7,200 tons; monitor submarines, three of 4,800 tons; first 
line aircraft carriers, four of 62,590 tons; second line air- 
craft carriers, three of 25,900 tons. 

United States—Capital ships, eighteen of 500,650 tons; 
first line cruisers, none; second line cruisers, eleven of 139,- 
450 tons; first line light cruisers, none; second line light 
cruisers, twelve of 43,175 tons; destroyer leaders. none ; first 
line destroyers, 292 of 346.940 tons; second line destroyers, 
twenty-one of 15,582 tons; first line submarines, fifty-seven 
of 35,582 tons; second line submarines, twenty-eight of 10,- 
975 tons; first line fleet submarines, three of 3,318 tons; 
ond line fleet submarines, none; monitor submarines, nine: 
first line aircraft carriers, none; second line aircraft car 
riers, one of 12,700 tons. 

Japan.—Capital ships, ten of 301,320 tons; first line crui- 
sers, none; second line cruisers, six of 54,672 tons; first line 
light cruisers, fourteen of 71,365 tons; second line light crui- 
sers, four of 15,830 tons; destroyer leaders, none; first line 
destroyers, fifty-five of 57,240 tons; second line destroyers, 
twelve of 7,850 tons; first line submarines, twenty-three of 
20,734 tons; second line submarines, ten of 3,259 tons; first 
line fleet submarines, none; second line fleet submarines, 
none; monitor submarines, none; first line aircraft carriers, 
none; second line aircraft carriers, two of 15,735 tons. 

France.—Capital ships, ten of 221,171 tons; first line 
cruisers, ten of 119,108 tons; first line light cruisers, four of 
19,402 tons; second line light cruisers, one of 3,444 tons; de- 
stroyer leaders, one of 2,485 tons; first line destroyers, 
twenty of 19,122 tons; second line destroyers, twenty-four of 
16,379 tons; first line submarines, twenty-four of 18,405 
tons; second line submarines, twenty-four of 9,160 tons; first 
line fleet submarines, none; second line fleet submarines, two 
of 3,094 tons; monitor submarines, none; first line aircraft 
carriers, one of 24,830 tons; second line aircraft carriers, 
none, 

/taly.—Capital ships, ten of 182,800 tons.; first line crui- 
sers, none; second line cruisers, five of 46,500 tons; first line 
cruisers, five of 21,000 tons; second line light cruisers, five 
of 17,500 tons; destroyer leaders, six of 10,500 tons; first 
line destroyers, twenty-seven of 21,649 tons; second line de- 
stroyers, sixteen of 1,840 tons; first line submarines, ten of 
8,040 tons; second line submarines, thirty-three of 9,160 
tons; first line fleet submarines, none; second line fleet sub- 
marines, none; monitor submarines, none; first line air- 
craft carriers, none; second line aircraft carriers, none. 

Analysis of the table shows that the 580,450 tons of capital 
ships retained by England, the 500,650 tons of capital ships 
retained by the United States, and the 301,320 tons of capital 
ships retained by Japan on June 1, excluding those to be 
scrapped, are virtually in the ratio of 5-5-3. On the comple- 
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tion of two new capital ships to be constructed under the 
naval treaty Great Britain will scrap four capital ships 
which she is now retaining, and when this change has been 
made the total capital ship tonnage retained by Great Brit- 
ain will be 558.950. On the completion of the battleships 
West Virginia and Colorado, in accordance with the Wash- 
ington Conference decision, the United States will scrap the 
battleships North Dakota and the Delaware, that the 
total tonnage retained by the United States after that 
change has been effected will be 525,850 tons. 


so 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


“THe CHRISTIAN PEACE MOVEMENT,” non-sectarian 
in its spirit, was started by Henri Huchet, and has its 
headquarters at Courbevoie, Department of the Seine, 
France. The ApyocaTre oF PEACE is in receipt of lit- 
erature from this organization setting forth its aims 
and methods. The society is organized upon the prin- 
ciples that all war is a crime which can and ought to 
be avoided; that militarism, in all its forms, is the 
satanic contradiction of Christianity; that the law of 
love is wholly opposed to violence; that the fundamental 
origin of wars is in the heart of individuals; that war 
is a social malady, and that peace will be established 
by those who, in perfect sincerity, seek the truth, prac- 
tice justice, and act according to the principle of un- 
selfish love. Guided by these principles, Le mouvement 
pacifique Chrétien aims to establish peace between in- 
dividuals and peace between nations. The religious 
quality of this effort is shown further by the statement 
that it aims to establish universal fraternity by the 
revelation of the love of God. 


A Pan-Pactric CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE, to be 
held at Honolulu, Hawaii, has been announced by our 
Department of State. The conference is to be held from 
October 25 to November 8, 1922, under the auspices of 
the Pan-Pacific Union. The program of the conference 
will include such matters as “Significant Pan-Pacific 
commercial problems relating to communication and 
transportation”; “The development and conservation 
of natural resources”; “Finance and investments,” and 
other international relations in the Pan-Pacific area. 

It is the desire of the Union that each of the States 
and self-governing colonies bordering on the Pacific 
should be represented at the forthcoming conference by 
men competent to speak on the subjects included in the 
agenda. 

The Secretary of the Interior, under whose jurisdic- 
tion Hawaii falls, has requested the Department of 
State to transmit, on behalf of the union, an invitation 
to the governments of the States and self-governing 
colonies bordering on the Pacific to appoint delegates of 
the character mentioned to the conference. 

The diplomatic officers of the United States accredited 
to Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Japan, China, and Siam have accordingly been in- 
structed to transmit, on behalf of the Pan-Pacifie Union, 
to the governments to which they are respectivel) 
accredited, invitations in the sense above indicated, but 
making it clear that the conference will not be under 
the auspices or patronage of the Government of the 
United States. 
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Similar invitations have been extended, through the 
appropriate British channel, to the governments of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Federated Malay 
States, and North Borneo; through the appropriate 
French channel, to the government of French Cochin- 
China; and through the appropriate channel of the 
Netherlands Government to the government of the 
Dutch East Indies. 


SoME OF GERMANY’S MANUFACTURERS want the value 
of the mark to go still lower, asserts Oswald Garrison 
Villard in The Nation for July 19. 

“If one looks below the surface, one finds unmistakable 
and ominous signs that the industrial boom has reached its 
peak; that great industrialists like Hugo Stinnes favor a 
further depreciation of the mark in order to prevent the 
cost of production from wiping out the advantage to be 
gained by the depreciated currency. If that advantage does 
disappear, Germany's plight will become grave overnight. 
for immediately there will be unamployment, great suf 
ering.” 


Mr. Villard has just returned to New York with 
reports of good crops through Central Europe, but 
unstable financial conditions and the perilous anti- 
Semitic wave, which is rising rapidly. The article in 
The Nation, written in Berlin on June 20, when he 
could see the conditions he described from his very 
window, contains some interesting predictions. Antici- 
pating the press censorship which has since been decreed, 
Mr. Villard said: 

“The government must also soon take a position against 
the press, which openly advocates assassination, and the 
men like Ludendorff, who openly urge the overthrow of the 
republic. I do not know of any harder problem than this 
for a liberal government. Shall it follow the example of 
the old monarchies in rigidly suppressing violent criticism 
of itself or of our own perverse government under 

Wilson . . .? Or shall it proceed under the old- 
fashioned American theory that the greatest safety lies in 
permitting complete freedom of opposition?” 


It is essential to strengthen the present government, 
he feels, for the reconstruction not of Germany alone, 
but of all Europe. He sees an obstacle to its stability 
in the domination of foreign commissions, who con- 
stantly humiliate the government by asserting their 
authority, at the rate of almost two orders a day, in 
such petty matters as uniforms of the Berlin police. 
This weakens the government before its own citizens 
and makes order increasingly difficult to preserve. 

The temper of the people, Mr. Villard says, is not 
against reasonable reparations, but is very bitter over 
being required to pay for France’s heavy new armament. 


“The Tuirp InrernatioNaL Labor CONFERENCE” 
is the title of a pamphlet just received from the Inter- 
national Labor Office, with headquarters at Geneva, 
The first conference took place at Washington, in Octo- 
ber and November, 1919; the second at Genoa, in June 
and July, 1920. The third session was held at Geneva, 
from October 25 to November 18, 1921. In the “Fore- 
word,” by Viscount Burnham, President of the Con- 
ference, we are told that “the vital condition of parlia- 
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mentary efficiency is common good-will and good intent, 
and in this international conference, so variously con- 
stituted, there was more than sufficient for the purpose,” 


Kowarp Evererr Hae delivered a speech before the 
American Peace Society, in Huntington Hall, May 13, 
1896. This speech has been appearing serially in the 
“Lend a Hand” leaflet published by the Lend a Hand 
Society, founded by Dr. Hale thirty-one years ago. 


Rerorts coME FROM BucuaArest that if the Russian 
parleys at The Hague fail, Rumania and Poland may 
enter into a defensive agreement for protection against 
Russia. Fear ix entertained in some quarters that 
Russia, should she not succeed in getting an interna- 
tional loan, will attack Bessarabia or eastern Galicia. 
Her need for food and supplies may be given as a pre- 
text, it is said, or the attack may be based on claims 
to territory. It is said that Rumanian officials are 
keeping five divisions on the Dneister front and several 
thousand unattached officers in’ Bucharest. 


From tHe Feperan Councin or CHuurcies comes a 
statement declaring that the Washington Conference, 
with its treaties for naval reduction and limitation and 
for peace in the Pacific and Far East, gave the churches 
and the Christians of America a “day of grace” in which 
to forward the work for a warless world. The Federal 
Council proclaims the following as bases for the neces- 
sary educational program : 

1. We believe that nations no less than individuals are 
subject to God's immutable moral laws. 

2. We believe that nations achieve true welfare. great 
ness, and honor only through just dealing and unselfish 
service. 

3. We believe that nations that regard themselves as 
Christian have special international obligations. 

4. We believe that the spirit of Christian brotherliness 
can remove every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed, and 
race, 

5. We believe that Christian patriotism demands the 
practice of good-will between nations, 

6. We believe that international policies should secure 
equal justice for all races. 

7. We believe that all nations should associate themselves 
permanently for world peace and good-will. 

8. We believe in international law and in the universal 
use of international courts of justice and boards of arbitra 
tion. 

9. We believe in a sweeping reduction of armaments by 
all nations. 

10. We believe in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves 
to its achievement. 


AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


We believe that the Government of the United States 
should associate itself promptly with the other nations of 
the world to establish permanent institutions for the formu 
lation of international law, for the effective operation of the 
International Court of Justice and of boards of arbitration 
and conciliation, for the assurance to law-abiding and peace- 
loving nations of security from attack and spoliation by 
any lawless and aggressive nation, and for the provision of 


fair treatment and equal economic opportunity to all. 
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INFORMATION COMES from the National Council for 
the Limitation of Armaments that the “No More War” 
demonstrations planned for the period around the 
Fourth of July were impressively successful. In nu- 
merous big cities the plans for the demonstration led to 
great processions of men and women. In addition to 
this work, it is reported that the poster feature of the 
“No More War” movement is making progress in such 
widely separated States as Virginia, Maine, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, In- 
diana, and North Dakota. The poster feature also has 
made progress in some sections of Canada. 


“No More War” demonstrations began in three 
cities of Europe in 1920. They were carried out. in 
two hundred cities of France and Germany in 1921, 
and this year ten nations are participating, including 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Sweden, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Portugal, and Switzerland. 
The object of the demonstration is “to assert the simple, 
overwhelming determination of the people that there 
shall be no more war.” All groups, regardless of the 
methods they advocate for securing world peace, are 
participating ; all religious organizations are represented 
in the committees, both here and abroad; business, 
labor, and farmers are represented ; education, arts, and 
science and organized women are all taking part. 

Special co-operation in “No More War” day has been 
asked of all their local branches and representatives by 
the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association, 
the National League of Women Voters, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Women’s Committee for 
World Disarmament, the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the Association of ex-Military Reconstruction Aides, 
and the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s clubs. 


AccorDING TO THE LONDON 'TIMES, in a recent issue, 
the disappearance of Lenin from any participation in 
the administration of Russia is now confirmed, and the 
appointment of the triumvirate—Kameneff, Rvkoff, and 
Stalin—to perform the functions that rested with him, 
as President of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
may be regarded as a strategic move to postpone the 
struggle for supreme authority. Going abroad to get 
the news at home, one learns from the Times that the 
Government of the United States has confidential in- 
formation regarding the prospective struggle and expects 
the opposing forces to be led by the extreme ‘Trotsky 
on one side and by the more moderate Krassin and 
Chitcherin on the other. 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE on Ameri- 
can administration in Haiti and Santo Domingo has 
reported that American military forces should be kept 
in Haiti, but reduced somewhat. The report on Santo 
Domingo was postponed because of negotiations under 
way between the State Department and the Dominican 
Government looking to withdrawal of American troops. 
Respecting Haiti, the Senate committee finds that the 
American occupation on the whole has been beneficial, 
although blunders have been made and there have been 
some acts of cruelty. It is held the majority of Haitians 
think the results have been good. To withdraw the 
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American troops completely at this time, or to cut the 

number too drastically, would lead to disorder and brig- 

andage, in the opinion of the committee. 
The report added: 


“There are certain elements in Haiti which can balk 
and perhaps delay the rehabilitation of the country. They 
cannot prevent it. The obvious duty of patriotic Haitians 
is to uphold their own government in effective co-operation 
with men of the United States under the treaty and so 
hasten the day when Haiti may stand alone. The alterna- 
tive is the immediate withdrawal of American support and 
the abandonment of the Haitian people to chronic revolu- 
tion, anarchy, barbarism, and ruin.” 


THe Women’s INTERNATIONAL LeAGuE for Peace 
and Freedom, greatly encouraged by the success of its 
summer school at Salsburg last year, which brought 
together more than 300 men and women from all parts 
of the world, and notably from China, Japan, and India, 
has organized similar gatherings for this year. The 
British section held one at Keswick at Easter: the Ger- 
man section is arranging another, to be held at Burg 
Lauenstein in the first part of August, and a third is to 
be held at Varese, in the beautiful Italian lake district, 
from August 18 to September 2. 

Of the latter we are informed: 


The program of lectures is being arranged by the French 
Section of the League, through Mademoiselle Madaleine 
Rolland, the sister of the great author, Romain Rolland, and 
Madame Andrée Jouve. The local arrangements are in the 
hands of local committees, under the leadership of Signora 
Rosa Genoni, Secretary of the Italian Section. The Sevre- 
tariato della Coltura of Varese is giving most generous 
collaboration, including the free use of the beautiful audi 
torium and reception rooms of the Lyceum. His Honor 
the Sindaco of Varese and other officials are also lending 
most generous assistance and allowing the school the use 
of the theater and of the assembly room in the Municipio. 


LETTER BOX 


THe CHATEAU THIERRY APARTMENTS, 
207TH AND S STREETS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1922. 
To THE Epiror OF THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE THROUGH JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: When, at the annual banquet of the American Peace 
Society, I said a few words on the right and the wrong 
way of conducting propaganda, I certainly did not expect 
to be myself accused of spreading “false information.” I 
was, therefore, not a little surprised to find in the columns 
of the New York Times, in a letter to the editor, an accusa- 
tion of that nature apropos of an article I contributed to 
the April number of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE THROUGH 
JUSTICE.” 

As the writer, who takes refuge behind the somewhat 
vague signature of “A reader,” challenges what is, in my 
opinion, a matter of historical knowledge, viz., the Turaniar 
origin of the Bulgarian race, and gives my statement 4 
mere “blanket denial” of no historical value, I feel myself 
constrained to reply to him, quoting what I regard as com- 
petent testimony in regard to this. 

I beg to enclose for your information a copy of the letter 
in question and the reply to it I addressed to the editor of 
the New York Times. 


Yours very sincerely, G. Gorpon-SMITH. 
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“PROPAGANDA” ABOUT SERBIA 


Misleading Material Circulated About Montenegro 
and Macedonia 
To THE Epiror OF THE NEW York TIMES: 

At a dinner given recently by the American Peace Society 
to celebrate its ninety-fourth anniversary, Captain Gordon 
Gordon-Smith “of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes,” is reported to have “suggested that one of the 
activities of the Society might be the suppression of false 
information regarding foreign countries coming here as 
propaganda.” 

According to Captain Gordon-Smith, then, the spreading 
of false information is propaganda. No one will dispute 
the truth of this assertion. The pity of it is that the per- 
son who gives this good advice fails to follow it. When he 
declares that Serbia deserves to be the predominant power 
in Jugoslavia because she had all along fought the Turk 
and had stood as a bulwark against Turkish invasion, he 
says something which history disproves. He is “juggling 
with words” and spreads “false information” when he says, 
as he does in an article on “Balkan Problems,” published 
in the ApvocaTEe OF Peace for April, that the Bulgarians of 
today are a Turanian race. Serbian writers such as Raitch, 
Karadjitch, Obradovitch, Danitchitch. and others refute 
him. Nay, he goes contrary even to Serbian official docu- 
ments, which before the second Balkan war of 1915 in- 
variably speak of “our brothers the Bulgarians.” His asser- 
tion that the Croatian movement against the domineering 
attitude of Serbia in Jugoslavia is merely a peasant move- 
ment is disproved by documents published in the Times. 
He is equally guilty when he asserts in the above-mentioned 
artide on “Balkan Problems” that “the population of 
Macedonia has no nationality.” The harsh treatment to 
which this population is subjected by the Serbian authori- 
ties shows that it is not recognized as Serbian. 

A READER. 

WasHuineton, D. C., June 9, 1922. 


THE CHATEAU THIERRY APARTMENTS, 
20TH AND S STREETS, 
WasuHIneTon, D. C., June 21, 1922. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NEW York TIMES, 
New York. 

Sir: In the issue of the Times of June 19 a letter ap- 
peared in which some remarks I made on the subject of 
propaganda at the recent annual banquet of the American 
Peace Society are animadverted upon. The writer of the 
letter, who prefers to conceal his identity behind the very 
general signature of “A Reader,’ further criticises an 
article of mine on “Balkan Problems and their Solution,” 
published in a recent issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The writer of the letter begins by making the extraordi- 
hary statement that the assertion that “Serbia has all along 
fought the Turk and stood as a bulwark against Turkish 
invasion” is “something which history disproves.””. What 
is Serbia’s history Dut one long story of resistance to the 
Turk? From the earliest times to the present day, Serbia 
resisted the Ottoman power. The Tsar Dushan, the Tsar 
Lazare. Kara George, and Milosch Obrenovitch are national 
heroes because of their resistance to Turkish oppression. 

“A Reader” further alleges that when I stated that Bul- 
garians are of the Turanian race I spread “false informa. 
tion.” According to Professor Roesler (and I presume “A 
Reader” will not contest his authority on the subject) the 
Bulgarians were originally a people of the Ugrian or 
Finnish (that is to say, the Turanian) race. They appeared 
for the first time in history about 120 B. C.. when a band, 
under the leadership of a chieftain called Vound, took 
refuge in Armenia and settled on the banks of the Araxes. 
They are next mentioned by Bishop Eunodius as marching 
towards the left bank of the Danube, and in the following 
century became known to the Byzantine Empire as a hostile 
power. About 660 they seem to have broken up into several 
divisions, of which the most important crossed the Danuhe 
under Asparuch, settled in Moesia (the modern Serbia and 


Bulgaria), subjugated the Slavonic population, and 
extorted tribute from the Greek Emperor. 

That they were recognized as belonging to the Finnish or 
Turanian race is proved by the name Unnogonduri, applied 
to them by the Byzantines. They were so far Slavonicized 
by the ninth century that the church services were held in 
the Slavonic tongue. Though their language is now fun 
damentally Slavonic and is usually placed between the 
Russian and the Serbian, yet it is largely mingled with 
Turkish and Persian and has even a considerable element 
of Italian and Greek. The Turkish influence appears not 
only in the vocabulary, but it is no uncommon thing, 
especially in the more pretentious forms of speech, for 
Slavonic verbs to be conjugated in the Turkish mode, In 
their physical appearance the Bulgars still retain traces of 
their Turanian origin, having the high the 
thin, light hair, and the slit eyes of the race. 

A few years ago, when Bulgaria aspired to be the 
dominant race in the Balkans, the Bulgars themselves laid 
emphasis on the fact that they belonged to a different (and 
in their opinion superior) race to the other peoples inhabit 
ing the peninsula. They referred to themselves proudly 
as “the Prussians of the Balkans,” a title they are probably 
today less anxious to claim. No one, of course, denies that 
in the course of centuries the race has become greatly 
Slavonicized, but enough of the original Turanian blood 
remains to differentiate the Bulgars from the pure Slav 
peoples. 

Into the questions of internal Jugoslav politics raised by 
“A Reader” I will not enter. Such is not my province 
The only remark I might make is that the question of Serbia 
adopting a “domineering attitude” is purely one of opinion. 
I have no doubt that in southern Italy in the sixties there 
was at first a certain feeling against the “domineering atti 
tude” of Piedmont, but no one will deny that without Pied 
mont there would have been no united Italy. In the same 
way if there had not been a Serbian “Piedmont” to lead 
the Jugoslav “resorgemento,” the nation would never have 
realized its present proud position of strength and unity 
That certain sections of the Croatian people fail to recog 
nize this and show a certain impatience at the leading 
role played by Serbia in the constitution of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes may be admitted. But 
these may be regarded as the “birth-pangs” of all new 
countries. The great fact remains that there is absolutely 
no separatist movement, no one who demands that Croatia 
should secede from the new kingdom. As time passes, each 
section of the country—Serbia, Croatia, Montenegro, Dal 
matia, ete.—will find its due place in the body politic as 
surely as water always finds its own level. 

“A Reader” further challenges my statement that “the 
population of Macedonia has no nationality.” He has, of 
course, as much right to his opinion as I have to mine. 
But I still maintain that Macedonia, under the Turkish 
Government, lost all “national” feeling. That the various 
inhabitants of Serbian, Greek, Bulgarian, or Roumanian 
speech and descent had certain sympathies and preferences 
I do not deny, but these were not marked enough to consti 
tute a strong “national” sentiment. The future, as I de 
elared in my article in the Apvocarr or Pracr, lies with the 
schoolmaster. Two generations from now the inhabitants 
of Monastir and Uskub will be as loyal Jugoslavs as the 
inhabitants of Belgrade. Zagreb, or Ljubljana themselves. 

Yours very sincerely, 


even 


cheek-bones, 


(;. GORDON-SMITH., 


PLEASANT WORDS 
GENTLEMEN : 


I want the ApvocaTe oF PEACE sent to my residence be- 


cause when I get home I take great pleasure in reading it 
of evenings, and if I would get it at the office I would 
start in to read it and become so interested in it that I 
would neglect my business. 
With very best wishes for your future success and the 
success of the cause of peace, I remain, 
Yours truly. 


Davip Davis, 
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Tuk Rising TEMPER OF THE East. By Frazier Hunt. The 
Bobbs-Merril Co., Indianapolis. Vp. 1-248. $2.50 net. 


To read this book is to get clear-cut pictures of Gandhi 
und his India, of present-day Japan, of Korea and the 
Philippines, of Australia, and incidentally of certain phases 
of our own behavior in Haiti and Mexico. The author is a 
reporter of a high order. His work here is the work of a 
reporter. But it is more than that. It is the voice of 
millions in far-away lands, a voice that is increasing. It 
is more than that. It is the revelation of a man who has 
thought deeply upon the woes of the world, a man who has 
concluded that “the white man’s domination of the billion 
men of the East by force must cease.” He has come to 
believe that the West must “shift its course now. while 
there is still time.’ We can no longer speak of an un- 
changing East, for we are confronted with a changing East. 
Thus Mr. Hunt’s book does more than illuminate dark 
corners of the world; it throws light into the darkness of 
our minds. His work is simple, but arrestingly vivid. It is 
x human thing. To read it is to sense anew “all the precious 
things of real freedom.” The author has made it easier for 
his readers to understand better the massacres, the social 
upheavals; but, more important, we are made to sense the 
duty facing Western civilization. 


sSEHIND THE MIRRORS. sy the author of The Mirrors of 
Washington. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. I-I1X, 
1-236. Portraits by Cesare. 

The gentlemen who followed the English example and 
used a duster on American notables of politics a year ago 
has applied himself again to the task for the delectation of 
the multitude. And he has done a better job. “The Mirrors 
of Washington” had much in it that was brilliant and much 
that was true, but it was marred in spots by an obvious 
straining for effect, by a fear that unless the dish were 
highly spiced it would not be palatable to those from whom 
royalties were to be had. 

Exumples were the appraisal of Mr. Wilson, erected 
largely on the foolish hypothesis that he was afraid of 
rough-and-tumble combat, and the excessively bitter esti- 
mate of Mr. Lodge, which somehow left the impression that 
the author felt that having damned Mr. Wilson he must 
prove his impartiality by damning the man who had led 
the opposition in the great fight over the League. One has 
little of such suspicion of the author after reading his new 
book. 

It bears the marks of genuineness. The author has been 
concerned not merely with drawing pictures of the great 
and near great in Washington, although there is some swift, 
skillful work along that line. He has put his book into the 
form of a running discussion of events and political phe- 
nomena in the past few decades. And that discussion, with 
its filling of analysis and appraisal of leading characters, 
quite evidently represents the fruit of long and careful 
observation and meditation. 

One interesting argument of the author is that the Presi- 
dency is destined to sink.in importance. That will come into 
conflict with the prevailing opinion. Much of the criticism 
now heard of Mr. Harding is that he has not been sufficiently 
vigorous in the exercise of his power, express and implied. 
That argues a public opinion which craves positive and defi- 
nite leadership of Congress from the White House, as in the 
Wilson administration and to a large extent in the Roose- 
velt administration. And most people think that what pub- 
lic opinion wants it usually gets in this country. But the 
gentleman with the duster maintains with marked plausi- 
bility that when the Senate defeated Mr. Wilson in the 
treaty fight, it established itself permanently as the real 
reservoir of power in this government. It demonstrated its 
possession of that power anew, he thinks, when the treaties 
from the Washington Conference were presented. The writer 
paints President Harding as bowing lower to the Senate, in 
seeking its favor and the two-thirds votes necessary to rati- 
fication of the treaties, than any other President had done. 
And, since foreign affairs and treaty relations promise to 
oceupy wn increasing large space in the governmental aren t, 
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the author concludes that this stern and masterful attitude 
of the Senate and this placating attitude of the President, 
will continue. From that fact, he reasons on to the time 
when the Presidency will be reduced to something like the 
mere formalism of the Crown of Great Britain. 

True, the gentleman who dusts the mirrors is in a sad 
mood, extraordinarily sad mood. There was nobody of real 
ealiber in the White House between Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt was a bluffing, play-acting figure of enormous 
vitality and force. Taft was weak and unsure of himself, 
using a “past” foot and a “future” foot and standing alter- 
nately on them. Wilson was a man of great will, an autocrat, 
with small hatreds. Harding is feebler than Taft. A sad 
picture indeed. 

And a worse one is portrayed when Mr. Harding's Cabi- 
net, so widely praised, is presented to the eye. Hughes and 
Hoover are the big men. Hughes has a legalistic mind and 
Hoover a scientific mind, and both are short and abortive in 
other respects. Daugherty is next in power. and his life 
philosophy has been merely to “stand close” to power. 
Weeks is half politician, half business man, and without 
great qualities. Denby has more heart than head. Wellace 
is a good technical adviser. Fall is of the breed that turns 
to lynch law. Melion is a scared multi-millionaive, who de- 
pends upon young Mr. Gilbert, the Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. Davis is painted as little less than ridiculous. 

One becomes suspicious ef the judgment of the author. 
In a world so completely gone to the devil, one suspects 
that the author’s judgment may have gone to the devil along 
with everything else. And there are occasional sand sar- 
prising inaccuracies in incidental statements of fact that 
make one wonder whether the author is as careful as one 
of his great, self-assumed responsibilities should be. But 
the man knows how to write, he has thoughts worth an- 
other’s, and he has combined the two excellently and pro- 
duced an arresting and stimulating book. 


Tue INpustrRiaAL Cope. By W. Jett Lauck and Claude 8. 
Watts. Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. Pp. 1-264; 
appendices, pp. 267-571. $4.00. 


Mr. Lauck will be remembered as the consulting econo- 
mist of several of the powerful labor unions and a source 
of extreme annoyance to numerous powerful heads of rail- 
roads and other great industries. Mr. Watts is his asso- 
ciate. They have here written a book that reviews the 
industrial developments of the war and the varied expres- 
sions of industrial unrest and conflict the period between the 
war and the present. Packed into the book is a really valu- 
able mass of exact information about the theories, claims, 
and experiments that have come from labor, capital, and pub- 
lic in the recent period of grappling with the labor question. 

The authors are well grounded in their subjects, and 
they put meat and information into their treatment of them. 
The reader will have a better understanding than may be 
got from almost any other sources, when he has read what 
Mr. Lauck and Mr. Watts have to say about the Kansas 
Industrial Court, the problem of collective bargaining. the 
living wage, and so on; also, he will have been given an 
authoritative explanation of the industrial code Mr. Lauck 
champions, which has been given serious attention by the 
more far-sighted men in Congress. The appendices, which 
fill about half the book, contain a large number of docu- 
ments that will be valuable for reference. 


Year Bock or THE CHURCHES, for 1921-1922. Edited by 
E. O. Watson. Published by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Hayworth Publishing 
Co., Washington. Pp. 1-426. In paper, $1; in cloth, 
$1.50. 


This is an invaluable compilation of the data of religious 
organizations. It contains a highly informative directory 
of religious bodies that includes much valuable historical 
matter. There also is a mass of statistics that are needed 
not merely in the religious circles, but by all classes that 
have to do with intellectual effort and the guidance of 
public opinion. Every editor and statesmen, as well as 
every minister, should have a copy of this book on his table 
for reference. 
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